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I have witnessed many interesting 
changes in the Church in my time. Here, 
Id like to explore the way women have 
experienced the Church, where things are 
now, and to some extent, what we can ex- 
pect from the future. I am slowed down, 
however, by Thornton Wilder’s comments in 
The Skin of Our Teeth when the wise 
fortune-teller, on the brink of the Great 
Flood, says "Telling the future? Nothing 
easier. But what you can’t do is tell the 
past." 





I should say at the outset that I am 
not crusading. In many ways, I think that I 
am finally outgrowing the issue of women’s 
rights. Besides that, I do not think that the 
Church is an arena where fighting for your 
rights is very productive, Opposition and 
criticism do not seem to persuade people in 
leadership positions to a different position 
but, instead, brand the complainer as 
troublesome and unfeminine. Women are 
in a severe Catch-22 position. For a woman 
to admit that she is unhappy and discontent- 
ed is to admit that she is not a real woman. 
Such changes as come about will, I believe, 
come less from inside activism than from 
outside forces, evolution, and pragmatic 
administration. 

It is difficult to interpret the past as 
we have all perceived it in different ways. 
You may well disagree with me. Perhaps I 
should stick to the future. There is power 
in telling the future because prophecy has a 
way of fulfilling itself. Once voiced, the 
imagined scenes take on lives of their own, 
living in the present as scenes of the past 
live in our memory. 

I do not plan to go back to the dim 
reaches of the past, or even my mother’s 
day, but will talk about the Mormon female 
experience beginning about twenty years 
ago. As a housewife with young children, I 
began to think about Mormon feminism. A 
number of issues were particularly difficult. 

Perhaps the first was housework--the 
relentless need to keep order at home. We 
objected less to being tied to home and 
family in an inescapable bond, which we 
certainly were, but having to work continual- 
ly at the impossible task of keeping the 
household in order was discouraging and 
defeating. It seems amazing now to realize 
how strong a hold a clean house had on all 
of us in the early days and how we yearned 
to be free of that endless responsibility. 
Our houses were definitely extensions of 
ourselves and easily and immediately 
judged. When I lived in Provo in the sixties, 
women standardly apologized for the state 
of their houses, even though the houses 
were kept in pretty good condition and con- 

tained a lot of family life. Most people then 
were house poor, too, with houses that rep- 
resented labor and expense beyond what 
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could be afforded. We were all ambitious 
for space, fashionable locations, new houses, 
high-tech appliances, and expensive furnish- 
ings. We aimed to maintain our houses as 
if no one lived in them, just as if they had 
been pictured for a magazine spread. We 
aimed for picture-perfect houses and 
families, and we entertained as if we had 
servants. 

Now I would say that such creative 
and extravagant housekeeping is a non- 
issue. We are still house-poor, but less 
ambitious about it. Women have escaped 
from that need for household perfection. 
They spend less time at home and return to 
the nest as to some quiet refuge to escape. 
Some years ago, I did a study on cleanliness 
that got some publicity, and the line that 
was quoted the most was that people used 
to compete to have the cleanest houses, now 
they compete to be too busy to clean their 
houses. Here is an instance where we have 
transcended the bondage of the past. We 
still want nice houses that are comfortable 
and well kept, but standards have dramati- 
cally loosened, and chaos resulting from 
working at more important business is defi- 
nitely allowed. Untidiness no longer reveals 
a lack of character. 

In the past, our household work was 
broken up by the Relief Society meeting. 
Many of us lived and died for that 
Wednesday morning meeting when we could 
gather as friends, with a challenging lesson 
and a nursery for the children. The oldest 
and largest women’s organization in the 
world was a source of inspiration, pride, and 
sisterhood. 

Mormon women suffered a consider- 
able loss of power when the autonomous 
Relief Society was absorbed into the general 
Church structure. The voice of the organi- 
zation, The Relief Society Magazine was dis- 
continued. The budget was appropriated, 
and the procedures by which the society had 
raised its own operating funds were dis- 
allowed. The formerly independent organi- 
zation fell under the more distant and pre- 
occupied supervision of the priesthood. 

We had certainly all complained 
about the Relief Society Magazine, with its 
simple views of female life and its sentimen- 
tal and idealized fiction, and perhaps I am 
unjustly nostalgic. But we read it. I always 
read most of it the same day that it arrived, 
even as I do Exponent II today. I remember 
that we complained when the magazine was 
discontinued, and we grumbled, but only 
among ourselves. We were obedient to the 
dictates of those above. Looking back, I 
wonder that the women of the Church ac- 
cepted the change so easily. The fact that 
we did so describes the climate of quiet 
confidence and acceptance under which we 

lived. I doubt that such a change could be 
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made so easily today. 

I recently talked about women’s 
issues with a female bureaucrat of the 
Methodist Church, which now boasts several 
female bishops and many female ministers, 
This woman was researching the past and 
interviewing some of the older leaders, She 
traced their current female power to the 
refusal of the women’s missionary society to 
be absorbed into the male-run bureaucracy, 
Instead, the women had bargained for so 
many seats in the hierarchy. They traded 
their autonomous organization for a per- 
centage of the main church’s power struc- 
ture. The change in the Relief Society was 
a retreat in every way. 


Opposition and criticism 
do not seem to persuade 
people in leadership 
positions to a different 
position; but, instead, 
brand the complainer as 
troublesome and 
unfeminine. 


In retrospect, I have often wondered 
if Mormon women gave in too easily. The 
stronger Relief Society with its weekday 
meetings, its bazaars, its regular baby sitters, 
and its serious lessons served a vital func- 
tion in the lives of many of us. Perhaps we 
should have complained louder and longer, 
but that just couldn’t be done then, and I 
doubt that it would be done today. 

Another major issue of concern was 
the ERA or Equal Rights Amendment. 
This simple legislation written by Alice Paul 
and introduced into Congress at every 
session since the thirties was ignored for 
years. But its delay seemed to come in the 
sixties, and along with much other civil 
rights legislation, it got off to a strong 
national start. After the initial impetus, it 
began to drag down when the nation’s 
liberal mood turned conservative. The ERA 
was not ratified by enough states quickly 
enough and did not become law. The 
atmosphere in which such legislation was 
sailing through was closing down. The 
amendment missed the window of opportu- 


nity. 

v The ERA seemed like a good thing 
to me. It would have made simple gender 
equality the law of the land. At the begin- 
ning, I demonstrated for the ERA when I 
had participated in little other direct politi- 
cal activity. The premise of equal treatment 
under the law for males and females seemed 
just and reasonable to me. I was studying 
about women and had discovered many 











examples of oppression both historical and 
personal. The question I asked myself was 
how can the powerless get any power if the 
powerful do not want to give it to them. 
The ERA promised some equalizing of 
political power. At first, I expected that 
Church officials and members, descendants 
of those who had been in the forefront of 
the woman suffrage movement, would sup- 
port the ERA. 

What actually happened was quite 
different. The Church took a drastically 
anti-ERA position. My best reading of the 
scenario, at that time, was that the Church 
got into the anti-ERA business by accident. 
The movement must have seemed frighten- 
ingly liberal. I did not think that the 
Church position was planned or thought out. 
I thought that someone must have reacted 
strongly against the issue and that the 
Church had then felt compelled to continue 
that direction and defend the position. 
Once committed, the bureaucracy had to go 
ever further. The issue polarized women in 
the Church, bringing angry frustration to 
many and pain and sorrow to many others. 
The ERA is a dead letter now. Perhaps the 
legislation will someday be passed; if so, I 
expect that the aims of the amendment will 
have long since passed into regular national 
practice. 

One victim of the confusion over the 
ERA was Sonia Johnson. In a tragic per- 
sonal encounter, the loving and impersonal 
hand of Church authority radicalized a faith- 
ful sister. Sonia went farther than I would 
have gone, and I think her poorer for having 
cut herself off from Church culture, but I 
sympathize with her situation. Hers was a 
very sorry episode in the history of Mormon 
women. I certainly hope we will have no 
more such cases. 

Another problem issue of the past 
was the heavy Church responsibility be- 
stowed on the husbands who were leaders. 
They felt required to put Church work be- 
fore family activity, thereby marooning 
women in the home. The emphasis on 
more, higher, and better took heavy tolls. 
This situation posed a serious dilemma for 
women who could either bravely support 
their men and feel bad about it or demand 
consideration for themselves and feel guilty. 

My favorite story here was told to 
me by a visiting general authority. While 
out on the conference circuit, he met a 
stake president who spoke proudly of his 
son, a basketball hero who would be playing 
in a championship game that very night. 
During the conversation, he admitted that 
because of his Church responsibilities, he 
had never seen his son play. This general 
authority was sensitive to that particular 
issue as his own son was showing some 
rebellious independence. The general au- 
thority sent the stake president off to the 
game, saying that there was nothing going 
on at stake priesthood meeting that could 
not be handled without him. This new, 
more relaxed attitude about Church admin- 
, istration has proved most welcome to the 
families of leaders. Unfortunately, many 
' women and children bear the scars of their 
attempts to rationalize doctrines that em- 
phasize family life with the practical realities 
of family neglect. 

How else can Church leadership be 
improved? I offer one of my modest pro- 
posals. For leaders, we look for people with 
Christ-like tendencies. Of those, I see more 
women than men. Looking at other church- 


es, I see a real advantage to a celibate 
clergy. Such leaders do not have the 
bothersome spouses and children who are 
always demanding attention, and they can 
devote their emotional energies to the 
church family. But I see no possibility of a 
celibate priesthood in our Church. There- 
fore, I propose that unmarried female 
bishops be called. Our women are looking 
for meaningful service. They would bring a 
sense of caring and compassion to the lead- 
ership of the ward. Certainly they could do 
as good or better a job than the men. 
These callings would certainly solve the 
problem of giving the singles meaningful 
Church responsibility. 


I see a real advantage 
to a celebate clergy. 


Short of lady bishops, which I admit 
will take lots of doing, bishop should be a 
joint husband/wife call, with the wife per- 
haps taking on the counseling of the women 
in the ward. Or there should be a female 
member of the bishopric for that purpose. 
Women should counsel women. Women 
should be present in the Church courts 
when women are tried. They should be 
there to support their sisters and to protect 
their feelings. Their presence will temper 
the prurient interests of men. In the future 
there will be more family-oriented Church 
activity with more joint husband/wife assign- 
ments. We already have the model of 
missionary couples, temple and mission 
presidents and their wives, and sometimes 
joint home teaching assignments. We will 
have more. 

Another issue for secret suffering 
and great hand-wringing in the past was the 
birth control/abortion debate. Twenty years 
ago, birth control was considered sinful. To 
practice it was a matter of secrecy and real 
concern. Now I find that birth control does 
not seem to be an issue at all but is an 
accepted practice. Birth control is just a 
matter of fact. Even conservative people I 
talk to do not seem the slightest bit con- 
cerned about interrupting a potential con- 
ception. 

Abortion is a much stickier issue. 
The Church has taken a strong stand against 
it, even while first trimester abortion on 
demand is the law of the land. It is a mat- 
ter of great sadness that a woman should 
ever be in the position of destroying her 
potential children. But forcing a woman to 
bear a child against her will is also wrong. 

The harsh new abortion law in Utah, 
the strongest in the nation, one that is not 
in harmony with the interpreted 
Constitution of the United States, is a mat- 
ter of grave concern. I do not feel that 
abortion should be a matter of law and 
coercion in any case. Still less do I think 
that it is an issue to be decided by a group 
of men in grey suits, none of whom is more 
than secondarily concerned. Once a young 
woman becomes pregnant in unsuitable 
circumstances, she faces real trouble. She 
has no good options, only some that are less 
bad than others. Certainly she should have 
something to say about choosing among 
those options. 

A lot of people fear that loosening 
the abortion strings will result in the willful 
ending of life of infants, old people, and 


others who are critically damaged, and I 
think that it is inevitable that this will occur. 
I think the idea that human life under any 
circumstances is valuable will continue to 
fade, even as it is fading now. We see older 
people respected and honored for refusing 
procedures to extend their own lives and 
even for ending their own lives when they 
face bleak futures. The horror of suicide 
seems likely to turn to acceptance as the 
population ages year by year. 

As this population ages, the women 
of the Church will have the major responsi- 
bility of providing care to the older genera- 
tion, even as they raise their own children. 
And many of these women will be working 
for a living as well. How the family, the 
Church, and society work out solutions to 
this overwhelming social problem will reveal 
much about the values of all the groups 
involved. My own generation may still be 
relatively secure, but the poor baby-boomers 
who follow us will face harder times as their 
many-fewer offspring will be forced to deal 
with the huge glut of the older population. 

I foresee that we will see them dispatched 
with or without their consent when they 
reach helpless or vegetative states. 

My views on the cheapness of life 
and the lessening reverence for it are proba- 
bly colored by my living in New York City. 
Every day I see people in wretched, undigni- 
fied, and hopeless states. The government 
fails to provide for the needs of these 
people, and private citizens who give to 
them can only very slightly relieve the most 
pressing immediate problems they face. My 
own-experience is that at first our hearts go 
out to these unfortunate people and we are 
generous, then we become angry at the 
repeated intrusions and the failure of any 
official solutions, then we become callous 
and ignore the unfortunate ones. All of this 
makes me feel that society is evolving to- 
ward a devaluation of human life. The daily 
discounting of humanity in New York City is 
a situation that is likely to spread and inten- 
sify in the coming hard times. 

Some of the issues of the past have 
disappeared; others remain with us in al- 
tered form. One significant change is the 
abbreviated Church meeting schedule. Insti- 
gated because of fuel constraints perhaps, 
this three-hour chunk is welcome because it 
gets church all over at once in a single 
block. Because I have taken on the choir, 
which meets before our sacrament meeting, 
that makes a four-hour chunk. What are 
the ramifications of this one-stop worship? 
Members have fewer activities, certainly 
fewer weekday activities and because of the 
new budget restrictions, less elaborate activi- 
ties. We still have as many opportunities to 
be talked at but fewer to talk together. 
Woman are more influenced by these 
changes than men. They are the ones who 
were most involved in the extra-Sunday 
auxiliary programs. They planned and car- 
ried out the big social parties, dinners, and 
programs. These projects, now largely gone, 
brought society and fellowship and were 
opportunities for women to develop and use 
many talents that are now unexercised in 
Church service. 

The shortened schedule has also 
brought us a crazy patchwork of prayers, 
songs, talks, and classes. I am sure that new 
members and visitors are completely mysti- 
fied by this schedule that, without the histor- 


Continued on page 4. 
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ical justification of established meetings 
shortened, would be inexplicable. As does 
everyone else, I have a solution that I 

think would improve the situation. I would 
schedule a single Sunday meeting that would 
have long opening exercises. This opening 
session would include song practice, talks, 
and announcements, and would be followed 
by a single classroom session--Sunday school 
and Relief Society in alternate weeks, if 
eliminating one of them is too threatening. 
The whole program would run for one hour 
and forty-five minutes, plus choir, of course. 

I am also advocating more music. In 
a stake like ours that has units meeting in 
four different languages, including sign lan- 
guage, communication between groups is 
difficult. When we sing hymns, however, all 
groups can join in, easily understanding the 
message. We need to use more good songs 
as group worship activities. 

In the new schedule, the poor Relief 
Society, already shackled, has been dismem- 
bered. Four spiritual living classes and a 
poorly attended homemaking meeting are 
all that remain of the ambitious educational 
program of the past. Visiting teaching con- 
tinues, and perhaps that is the most valuable 
aspect of the program anyway. What else 
could the Relief Society do? 

Perhaps the Relief Society could 
revert to an older model and encourage a 
resurgence of women’s spiritual powers. 
This we could do. Women could bless their 
own children and each other as they have a 
precedent to do. 

The Relief Society could deal with 
the mother-in-heaven issue. The nature and 
existence of a mother-in-heaven remains a 
major issue for many. She could be recog- 
nized as the head of the Relief Society. 
Although the reality of such a figure has 
now been officially admitted, her absence in 
scripture is an unfortunate mystery. Our 
understanding that our earthly existence 
mirrors patterns of the pre-existence and of 
eternity suggests that mother-in-heaven 
must be a warm, familiar figure. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton’s model of the Trinity--God 
the Father, God the Mother, and God the 
Son--makes very good sense to me. But 
there is no scriptural justification for that. 
In some ways, the lack of characteristics is 
beneficial because she can be created as 
women would wish her to exist. But the 
official silence is also a real problem. 


Perhaps the Relief Society 
could revert to an older model 
and encourage a resurgence 
of women's spiritual powers. 
This we could do. 


Mother-in-heaven fills an important 
niche because women in the Church still 
suffer from an absence of role models. 

They have their mothers, but the genera- 
tions are always out of synch. They have 
the leaders of the women’s organizations 
who are certainly admirable figures, but they 
must by definition be sweet, careful, and 
deferential. The wife of the president of the 
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Church is generally presented as a model 
for other women, but she is always in her 
mature and gracious great-grandmother- 
hood, and her life, like that of Barbara 
Bush, has been essentially a life of support- 
ing someone else. I’d like to know more 
about the wives of the general authorities 
who might be potential models. 

The lives of these wives would be a 
provocative study. This group, like our 
mother-in-heaven, is almost completely 
hidden from us. While we may know them 
individually, they have no public face other 
than to be gracious, well-behaved, and silent. 
Why not have a general conference some- 
time when we hear only from the wives? I 
understand that they always speak at area 
conferences. The Church service of the 
wives is long and their commitment great. I 
theorize that a major requirement for eleva- 
tion to high Church office is to have a wise, 
discreet, and self-sacrificing wife. These 
wives make it possible for their husbands to 
serve. I would like to hear more from these 
paragons. But while these women must be 
exceptional, they must also be well-disci- 
plined, and it is unlikely that they will influ- 
ence their husbands on women’s questions. 
I theorize that the presence of these won- 
derful women means that general authori- 
ties do not hear or sympathize with the very 
real anguish that other women in the 
Church experience. We need women who 
can serve as models and mentors to their 
younger sisters. 

Another potential activity of the 
Relief Society is community service. I 
would like to see Mormon women as a 
greater force in our communities, where we 
take an active role in community action and 
are recognized as powerful and thoughtful 
people. This works against the new profes- 
sionalism but should happen anyway, and 
the Relief Society could take the lead. 

The Relief Society used to function 
much more successfully as a place where 
relationships were built and common prob- 
lems shared and sympathized with, a good 
support system. We need forums where 
people will listen to us talk and then sympa- 
thize. I see very little of that happening 
now, but it still could. In the little branch in 
The Bronx where my son Karl used to be 
Branch President, the Relief Society take 
their fifth Sundays to introduce themselves. 
The women, five or six each meeting, talk 
about their lives, point out their native 
countries on a little globe, tell how they 
came to the Church, and describe their 
interests and hopes for the future. These 
‘are women who used to do their washing in 
tthe rivers, whose mothers made dramatic 
sacrifices for their children’s education, who 
‘scraped to get the money to come to the 
United States. Each of these short recitals 
is fascinating. The people listening really 
feel that they get to know their sisters in a 
way that casual passing-in-the-halls between 
meetings could never accomplish. 

On the side of positive change, we 
have had slight organizational relaxation 
where women are concerned. They are now 
allowed to give prayers. For a while, I 
think, it was only closing prayers, but now 
even opening prayers are allowed. An issue 
of greater concern, participation in the 
prayer circle for the blessing of babies, has 
now been officially prohibited. This case is 
a sorry one where the compassion of sympa- 
thetic bishops who allowed the participation 
of mothers resulted in the prohibition of a 








practice not previously clarified. I have 
seen several instances of private blessings at 
home in which mothers participated, either 
in addition to or instead of at church. Here 
is a case where the human needs seem to 
conflict with the official stand, and home 
blessings provide a way of meeting personal 
needs. If these home blessings become 
common, the Church will either speak 
against them or relax the sacrament meeting 
prohibition. I predict the latter. No doc- 
trinal rule speaks against the participation 
of the mother, and most people are willing 
to concede that she has some interest in the 
occasion. 

Related to the blessings are wed- 
dings with the problems that they bring. 
Temple marriages are divisive for part- 
member families. The happy occasion 
meant to unite two families often shuts out 
several important people. But there are not 
now any good alternatives. Members are 
made to feel that marriages in the chapels 
are second-rate. The restrictions are many, 
and the facilities not quite right. But brides 
often regret having to give up the pageantry 
of formal ceremonies for the austerity of 
temple services. It’s time we developed a 
style of our own to meet all needs. Here is 
an area for creative thinking and official 
action. The best possibility now seems to be 
to have two services, one for the Church 
and the other for the world. That is what is 
already required in Great Britain because of 
national laws governing marriages. 

In the past, we had a general con- 
demnation against mothers working outside 
of the home. Now the Church has come up 
against changing cultural mores and the 
financial realities of twentieth century life. 
While mothers may (or may not) do a bet- 
ter job of raising their children than anyone 
else, it is just not possible for many mothers 
to be with their children all the time, and 
the Church is bowing to that reality. For 
every talk that says mothers have to be at 
home, there are several now--from general 
authorities and Relief Society leaders--that 
encourage families to consider the welfare 
of the children, and prayerfully choose their 
own paths for themselves. Women have 
always been told that they must be ready 
and able to support themselves, while hop- 
ing that circumstances would protect them 
from that grim necessity. 

In the past, many leaders assumed 
that women worked for luxuries. Now more 
and more must work to keep bread on the 
table. The first official talk of Relief Society 
President Elaine Jack stressed the complexi- 
ty of women’s lives today and the impor- 
tance of making personal decisions based on 
individual circumstances. She recognized 
many righteous paths and comforted women 
in their difficulties, recognizing that they 
could not do everything they would like to 
do. 










































































The working-mother issue super- 
cedes all others to the young women in my 
ward, The young professional mothers and 
even those who are in school feel the dis- 
approval of their conservative sisters, though 
not that of authority, and they feel very 
defensive. On the other hand, the stay-at- 
home traditional mothers are seriously 
threatened by the glittering possibilities of 
their working sisters. These issues are 
never discussed openly at church, but come 
bubbling out in private conversation. 

This polarization on the working 
issue came up at a recent BYU Women’s 


















conference. A woman in the audience sent 
up a question asking why there were so 
many Ph.D.s on the program. She indicated 
that people were studying and working in- 
stead of tending their children as they 
should do. She felt that she was following 
Church counsel in having married early and 
having had many children. Women are 
driven to defend their choices, even as they 
are critical of them. This woman, who also 
wrote a later note saying that she did not 
agree with the answer given, regretted her 
poverty, that her children were confined to a 
small city apartment, but she still felt that 
she was doing right. This tension will con- 
tinue as women defend their chosen posi- 
tions against each other. 

Our discussion after the conference 
session centered on whether we were actual- 
ly being told to marry young. The consen- 
sus was that returned missionaries were still 
being told to marry soon after returning 
from their missions and that young couples 
were being told not to postpone their fami- 
lies. Women may not be exactly being told 
to marry young, but they could well under- 
stand that that was the message. 

We do have a great surge of women 
into the working force; I understand that a 
higher percentage of women in Utah work 
than anywhere else, and for a smaller per- 
centage of men’s wages. For good or ill, 
women are working for a living. On the 
whole, this situation has not been totally 
successful. I don’t believe that working 
mothers are better off than we were when 
we were "confined to the home." We did 
have a lot of freedom and time to do things 
that were personally interesting. Few of 
today’s young working mothers have jobs 
that are interesting or that go anywhere. 
They feel guilty about leaving their children 
and are exhausted all of the time, leading to 
more problems involved with child care, 
two-career families, limited time for real 
life, etc., etc. 

Women should be encouraged to 
develop their interests for the good of them- 
selves, for their families, and for society. 





Women with ambition and education can 
build serious careers; others can find inter- 
esting jobs. Everybody should work at use- 
ful and productive tasks, but women should 
not have to shoulder the whole money and 
family-raising responsibilities that they do 
now. The Church should help solve some of 
these social problems. Telling women to 
quit working for the motorboat or the sec- 
ond home is not much help. 

Short of providing welfare for single 
mothers, allowing them to stay home with 
their children, which would bankrupt the 
Church in short order, a number of possibil- 
ities occur immediately. The church build- 
ings, now empty for most of the week, could 
be used for cooperative day-care centers. 
Senior citizens might be encouraged to help 
out. Support groups could meet there. 
Classes to teach the language of the land to 
immigrants would help them to keep jobs. 
Our church buildings could well function as 
community centers. 

And we could encourage new and 
creative interweaving of work and family 
life, more cooperation between husband and 
wife to reach the goals of both rather than 
just the husband’s. Perhaps we will have 
more joint careers. Certainly we will have 
more men providing child care. I hear more 


and more husbands saying how important 
their wives’ ambitions are to them and how 
they encourage them to follow their dreams. 

The priesthood looms as a major 
question, generally unspoken but thought 
about nevertheless. Will women be given 
the priesthood? For every woman who 
passionately claims it as her due and as the 
ultimate will of the deity, there is another 
who says she doesn’t want it and wouldn’t 
take it. I hear new moderate voices saying 
that they look forward to having it, that this 
will be part of the progress of the Church 
and the world, and that men will be able to 
accept it when they have reached a higher 
level of perfection. 

I recently reread Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton’s memoirs, Eighty Years and More. 
On her wedding journey in 1840, she and 





her new husband Henry Stanton, a noted 
abolitionist, traveled to England to attend 
the World’s Anti-Slavery Convention. A 
number of the devoted representatives of 
anti-slave societies in the United States had 
traveled to this English convention as dele- 
gates. Some of these delegates were 
women. But what did Elizabeth find when 
she arrived? That these abolitionist dele- 
gates were split into two groups on a funda- 
mental issue: whether the women should be 
allowed to speak and vote in the conven- 
tions. Scriptural texts from Paul were used 
to justify the exclusion of women. Those 
opposed to the participation of women tri- 
umphed, and the delegates who represented 
groups of women were rejected. Stanton 
noted, 

It struck me as very remark- 

able that abolitionists, who 

felt so keenly the wrongs of 

the slave, should be so oblivi- 

ous to the equal wrongs of 

their own mothers, wives, and 

sisters, when according to the 

common law, both classes 

occupied a similar legal sta- 

tus. (p. 79) 
The women sat in a low-curtained seat, 
modestly and angrily listening to the pro- 
ceedings. Their experience set in motion 
activities that led to the first woman’s rights 
convention. Now it seems difficult to be- 
lieve that female participation in a public 
meeting should have been considered un- 
suitable by anyone, especially an anti-slavery 
gathering. Here I want to draw a parallel. 
For many years, we felt keenly the lack of 
priesthood by black males, but we now take 
universal male priesthood for granted. 

I have never been one to rail about 
not having the priesthood, but I did have a 
distinct feeling recently that women would 
one day receive it. Here is my understand- 
ing of the situation. I see the priesthood as 
the link of each family group to deity. 
Having the priesthood in the home is the 


Continued on page 6. 
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Continued from page S. 
accepted situation. But, as we all know, a 
significant number of households have only 
one parent, usually a woman. I foresee that 
single parents may receive it first, as a prag- 
matic development, and that later it may go 
to all women. In any case, I feel that this is 
a situation to think about, but not to orga- 
nize against. Someday the female priest- 
hood will seem as commonplace as priest- 
hood for black men does today. 

In the absence of official authority, 
women want to be taken seriously as mem- 
bers of the ward and Church. They feel 
their lack of power and significance. Why 
are their voices not listened to or heard? 
Many Church decisions, at high and low 
levels, would be better made with the wise 
advice of women. There should be women 
on all the committees where women are 
concerned. There should be women on the 
Church building committee. In Delaware, 
where we recently lived, a huge new stake 
center was recently erected. It has one set 
of bathrooms, miles from the primary 
rooms. In response to protests, the building 
committee replied that they had received no 
complaints on this standard plan from peo- 
ple using such buildings. Of course, a per- 
son inconvenienced by a distant or crowded 
restroom seldom writes to the Church build- 
ing committee about it. I threatened to take 
up a collection for a porto John to put by 
the front door, and such an organized effort 
should take place. But I moved to New 
York instead. In cases like this, women 
would make better decisions. 

Women are also concerned about 
the unequal programs and preparation for 
their sons and daughters. Because of histor- 
ical developments, our boys have strong 
Scouting and Aaronic priesthood programs 
that provide role models and a clear pattern 
of progression to adulthood for them. The 
girls, who used to have a stronger program 
when weekday auxiliary meetings were more 
standard, have routes to adulthood that are 
more poorly defined. Local groups consider 
bringing Girl Scout or Campfire Girl pro- 
grams into semi-official Church connection 
so that girls will have camping and craft 
programs more equal to those offered to the 
boys. Resentment also exists concerning the 
fund-raising capabilities of the Boy Scouts, 
opportunities not allowed to any other 
organizations in the Church. Although we 
have had this inequity for many years, I still 
expect to see some changes made. 

Many object to the things that our 
girls are taught, but I hope that they still 
learn the old-fashioned practices of our 
provincial culture. I like the handcrafts, the 
24th of July events, punch and cookies, 
quilting, baking bread, Mormon handicrafts, 
etc. and would be sorry to lose them. But 
how come the women have this roster of 
skills that they are supposed to learn and 
nobody insists that the young men learn to 
fell trees, drive ox teams, change washers, 
fix cars, or do plumbing? 

Efforts to link up all the female 
organizations with an annual meeting for 
women aged ten to retirement have at- 
tempted to provide a clearer path to girls in 
the Church. The meetings are carefully 
prepared and involve many women in cho- 
ruses and as speakers. But so far these 
meetings have been less than successful. 
Women are still deemed incapable of orga- 


nizing and addressing their own meeting and 
must defer to general authorities for the last 
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word. Only a small percentage of the meet- 
ing is applicable to each age group as speak- 
ers scramble for universal messages, eventu- 
ally fastening on the general and conven- 
tional. Reports on these meetings are often 
critical of the condescending tone and senti- 
mental material presented. Why, asked one 
mature woman, was she deemed to have 
more in common with a ten-year-old female 
than with a male of her own age? Still, this 
is an effort to provide a path for the matur- 
ing young women in the Church. The pro- 
gram recognizes the difficulty if it does not 
yet provide the solution. 

I have heard women who seem very 
happy as housewives become passionate 
when they talk about the futures of their 
daughters. These girls will never experience 
limits, their mothers say. They will use their 
minds; they will become leaders. They will 
excel in science and math. They will not be 
sidetracked by clothes and boys but will live 
life to its fullest. 

The question of what our young 
women should be taught opens all the prob- 
lems that their mothers face today. Church 
teachers who once promised a handsome 
and worthy husband, a temple marriage, and 
a rosy future if only a girl kept herself pure, 
now temper their lessons with the realities 
of teen-age sexual activity, with the under- 
standing that young women must prepare 
for careers or jobs, that they may not marry 
at all. If they marry, they may be workers 
as well as mothers, and in an increasing 


The female perspective is 
one that is not often heard. 
The future of women in the 

Church will gradually 
open itself to us. From my 
perspective, I think that we 
will have some positive and 

pleasant developments. 

Certainly they will be 

interesting. 
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number of cases, they may prove to be the 
primary breadwinners as well. 

If they should manage to marry and 
economics make it possible to stay home 
and raise the children--the ideal scenario 


always placed before them--they are likely to 


find themselves with another problem. 
Doing what they feel they should do, what 
they want to do, they may still experience 
the disdain of a society that sometimes 
dismisses the stay-at-home role as frivolous 
and inconsequential. The housewife and 
mother of today is in a defensive position 
that her grandmother could not have imag- 
ined. 


The tension inherent in this position, 


and the opportunity to think about it while 
performing the endless caretaking tasks of 
child care and housekeeping drives many 
women to angry distraction. They feel ex- 
cluded from the marketplace where the real 


action is going on. Their husbands, escaping 


from that same marketplace for a little 
peace, are too tired and worn to listen 
seriously to the complaints of their bored, 
depressed, and overworked wives. Looking 


for a little comfort of their own, the hus- 
bands are inclined to disregard the mental 
anguish of their wives in favor of physical 
solutions. Women often have good reason 
to think that their loving husbands, who 
once courted them so assiduously, are no 
longer interested in what they think or have 
to say, but only in their bodies. This tension 
is increasingly resolved by more women 
leaving the house for the marketplace on 
their own. Forced into it by an economy 
which puts daily pressure on them for more 
money, they find pleasure in the opening of 
a new world as well as the stress of over- 
work. Other women then tend their 
children, making child care itself a market- 
place. The hearth is increasingly untended. 
What should the ideal situation be? Each 
partner should have significant, interesting, 
and absorbing work to do, and each should 
be involved, perhaps equally, in child care. 
Families should live simply, avoiding show, 
managing on the funds available to them. 
But very few individuals can manage money- 
making employment that gives them enough 
to live on and sufficient free time for child 
care, even when shared. And the tensions 
of such a complicated family life often lead 
to discontent and divorce. Marriages of two 
professionals who can go their own ways 
often dissolve as the compromises for famil} 
life become too great. The barefoot, preg- 
nant wife is more loyal. She has no other 
options. 

I tried to visualize some way in 
which the living problems of today could be 
met. We need a system that allows room 
for work and avocations and for child care 
with less housekeeping and less expense. _ 
All I could come up with was communal 
living. Charlotte Perkins Gilman long ago 
advocated apartment living with communal 
dining room and child care. Like-minded 
people would gather and cooperate on 
chores or mutually hire them done. But 
communes were extensively tried in the 
sixties and proved notably unstable. Still 
there is much to say for apartments. I now 
live in an apartment. I have less space, no 
yard and garden, and the staff fixes anything 
that breaks. I seldom drive and have many 
fewer things. It’s not perfect, but it is cer- 
tainly easier. 

The other more radical as well as 
more conservative answer to the problem 
would be a return to polygamy, something I 
never expected to hear myself say under any 
conditions. We all know that the Church 
has a surplus of good women, many of 
whom would be happy for a firm hold on 
the coattails of one of the few really good 
men around. To open our houses to some, 
if they were interested, to help in the child 
care, housekeeping, and sewing would seem 
to make good sense. This pattern is already 
well in place with the live-in nanny system. 
These nannies are often treated like mem- 
bers of the family. Whether the wives are 
willing to extend the family privileges of 
live-in girls to marital ones is another ques- 
tion. Sharing the work, however it is man- 
aged, is a solution to today’s problems. 

Musing about the circumstances of 
the Church is always interesting. The fe- 
male perspective is one that is not often 
heard. The future of women in the Churcl 
will gradually open itself to us. From my 
perspective, I think that we will have some 
positive and pleasant developments. 
Certainly they will be interesting. © 












"WOMEN IN SCIENCE" 
SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS 


On March 7, 1991, this year’s BYU 
"Women in Science" Scholarship winners 
were honored at a luncheon. Hosted by the 
Women in Science Center, which is chaired 
by Dr. Kay Franz, the gathering was also 
held in honor of Helen Candland Stark, who 
helps to sponsor the scholarships. 

Recipients of this year’s scholarships 
are Laura McGinnis, a junior in mechanical 
engineering from Dallas, Texas, and Kelly 
Morgan, a zoology major in the biological 
sciences. Along with these two scholarships, 
the sponsors provided textbooks for five 
runners-up. Dr. Franz reported that this 
year there were forty-five applicants for the 
awards, which were established three years 
ago. 

The Center has found that despite 
the numerous opportunities for women in 
these fields, many talented young women do 
not consider them because they know noth- 
ing about them. One reason for this lack of 
understanding is that they usually have not 
known other women in these disciplines. 
Young women need to be able to picture 
themselves doing certain types of work be- 
fore they can decide on a field to study. 
Because the current scarcity of women in 
math, science, and engineering makes it 
impossible to introduce role-model women 
to young women who are considering their 
options, the Center plans to introduce these 
women through booklets. In these publica- 
tions, role model women can describe their 
backgrounds, their work, the reasons they 
became interested in their field, and the 
education required. 

The Women in Science Center has 
been able to identify many role model wom- 
en through personal contacts, but there are 
many women that they do not know about. 
They need to hear from active Church wom- 
en who have been educated in mathematics, 
statistics, computer and physical sciences, 
engineering, or biological sciences (in- 
cluding all areas of health sciences or medi- 
cal fields), and who have graduated from 
college and may also have a master’s or 
doctorate level education. The Center 
would like to publish the stories of women 
from various age groups, of various marital 
status, from a diversity of ethnic back- 
grounds and geographical locations, and 
with a variety of work experience--from 
those currently working, to those who have 
stepped back for a time to raise their chil- 
dren, to those working part time, to those 
returning to the work place after having 
raised their children. 

Please send names, addresses, and 
phone numbers of women that we can con- 
sider for these role models to Kay Franz, 
Women in Science Center, 4030 Lee Li- 
brary, Brigham Young University, Provo, 
UT 84602. Include the discipline these 
women are in, a paragraph on their back- 
ground, and why you think they would be a 
good role model. We will contact these 
women for further information and biogra- 
phical material. 








Notes From the Field 


NEW HYMN LYRICS OFFERED 


I have been the chorister in Relief 
Society for over a year. I have often been 
discouraged, especially approaching last 
Mother’s Day, about the lack of songs about 
women. Someone suggested I write one, so 
I did. 

I presented it as a practice song on 
Mother’s Day. It represents the different 
relationships that women have and is sung 
to the music of "High on a Mountain Top." 

Some of the women really liked it. 
Of course, most don’t say anything, but we 
have sung it several times: in Relief Society, 
at a women’s testimony meeting and in 
sacrament meeting at a missionary farewell. 























My bishop likes the song and wants 
me to enter it in the Ensign contest. I don’t 
feel that it’s that good, but it does represent 
a lot of good to me. 

Having my lyrics sung has shown me 
that, at least in my ward with this bishop, I 
am able to express myself and have my song 
accepted as my own inspiration. 


O Sister be my friend 
Throughout this mortal strife 
As you promised me 

In our premortal life. 


CHORUS: 

O hold my hand 

And guide me well 

That with our Heav’nly Mother 
We may dwell. 


O Sister be my friend, 
And you'll my mother be 
To help me to discover 
All that I’m meant to be. 


CHORUS 


O Sister be my friend 
Whenever we may meet. 
Encourage me in goodness, 
and comfort in defeat. 


CHORUS 

O Sister be my friend, 
And you’ll my daughter be. 
I will love and nurture you 
Through all eternity. 
CHORUS 


Eileene Zimmer 
Etna, New York 


MORMON WOMEN'S FORUM 


The Mormon Women’s Forum was 
founded in Salt Lake City in August 1989 as 
a safe place to gather in learning, healing, 
and sharing in the feminist Mormon 
woman’s experience. 

The Forum sponsors monthly events, 
some of which have included papers on 
Mother in Heaven, Mormon Women and 
Anger, Woman as Healer, and panel discus- 
sions on abortion, women and priesthood, 
and rape. The Forum also sponsored Carol 
Lynn Pearson’s play Mother Wove the Mor- 
ning through its four-month Salt Lake City 
run. 

There are now chapters of the Mor- 
mon Women’s Forum in southern and = 
northern California, Seattle, and - 
Alberta, Canada, with more forming else- 
where. The Forum also provides network- 
ing for women isolated in their areas. 

The Mormon Women’s Forum News- 
letter includes feature articles, book reviews, 
poetry, and so forth and is published quar- 
terly at a cost of $8.00 per year. 

To subscribe to the newsletter, write: 
Mormon Women’s Forum, P.O. Box 58281, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84158. 


Andrea Moore Emmett 
Midvale, Utah 


CALL FOR SUBMISSIONS: 
SHORT FICTION BY WOMEN 


Submissions are now being accepted 
for Short Fiction By Women, a new magazine 
publishing the finest literature by women 
writers. The magazine needs short stories, 
novellas, and novel excerpts. All women 
writers published and unpublished are invit- 
ed to submit their work. 

"l’m looking for top-quality, strong, 
original short fiction," says Rachel Whalen, 
editor of Short Fiction By Women. "In order 
to foster women writers, we will also include 
a short biography/bibliography of each au- 
thor," she added. 

Payment will be based on length and 
funds available. The magazine will own first 
serial rights only. Writers should submit 
one typed, double-spaced manuscript and 
include a SASE for return of manuscript. 
Send submissions to Rachel Whalen, Editor, 
Short Fiction By Women, Box 1276, 
Stuyvesant Station, New York, NY 10009. 

The first issue will be published in 
the fall of 1991. Thereafter, publication will 
be three times a year. Subscriptions are 
available for $18 per year. 
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Social Work, led a delegation of twenty 
women to Moscow. As part of the Citizen 












ers, homemakers, and wage earners. Ac- 






American and Soviet women’s burdens are 







American woman’s standard of living is 







assistance with day care. The Soviets are 
presently able to stay home with their chil- 













salaries paid to women and men are more 






the single female parent in particular." 







to gender issues as they relate to the work 
place. "They have been in the work force 
for so long and just seem to have risen 
above the discrimination that we now en- 
counter. For a woman to be a dean or the 
head of a university department is not 











had really expected us to share some com- 
mon ground on this issue." 
Instead, Wheeler found that the 








they could confront discrimination in the 






asked, "How do you get your husbands to 






absolute solutions, they did share their ex- 
periences. And the Soviet women, in turn, 








her delegation of educators, sociologists, 






businesswomen spent twelve days meeting 
with women in Moscow, Kiev, and 
Pyatiagorsk both formally and informally. 
Each day, they spent between four and six 
hours in meetings discussing everything 











In 1989, Barbara R. Wheeler, Direc- 
tor of Brigham Young University’s School of 


Ambassador Program, the women met with 
Soviet women to discuss their roles as moth- 
cording to Wheeler, "We soon realized that 


different; one group’s is no greater than the 
other--just different. For example, while the 


higher, she receives little, if any, government 
dren from birth to eighteen months with full 
work compensation, and this period is being 
expanded to thirty-six months. In addition, 


equitable in the Soviet Union, which affects 


Wheeler said that she was surprised 
at how little attention the Soviet women pay 


unique. There is no worry about how male 
or female employees would deal with this. I 


Soviet women were more interested in how 
home. Time after time, the Americans were 
help?" While the Americans could offer no 
demonstrated how Americans might develop 
a more equitable work place. Wheeler and 


social workers, psychologists, attorneys, and 
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* MORE NOTES FROM THE FIELD + 


UPDATE: DELEGATION OF AMERICAN WOMEN EXPLORES 
WOMEN'S SOCIAL CONCERNS IN THE USSR 


from child care to AIDS. The delegation 
visited schools (from preschools to universi- 
ties), hospitals, centers for the elderly, a 
"collective farm," and even a fashion agency. 
They requested a visit to an abortion clinic 
and a juvenile detention center but were 
turned down. 

On the whole, Wheeler said the 
women with whom they met were successful, 
professional women. "Obviously the Soviets 
were putting their best foot forward. Even 
so, I believe these women were being honest 
with us. Still, we did everything we could to 
talk with other women. We talked with our 
hotel matrons, the women working on the 
farms, the girls in the schools that we visit- 
ed, and even the women walking past us on 
the street. What was surprising was that 
they were eager to talk with us, too." 


While the children were especially 
hungry for knowledge, asking all they could 
about America, Wheeler found that the 
women were simply hungry to talk. "They 
wanted to tell us about themselves. They 
wanted to compare and to exchange ideas. 
At times, they criticized their government 
just like we do. That’s glasnost, and it is 
working." 

While language barriers existed, 
Wheeler said that they often were able to 
connect with each other simply through the 
eyes. Some issues, however, were extremely 
difficult for the American women to under- 
stand. For instance, the subject of contra- 
ception was brought up repeatedly by the 
Soviet women. 

Abortion is the Soviets’ major form 
of birth control. Wheeler explained that on 
average a Soviet woman has between eight 
and twelve abortions in her lifetime. She 
talked of some who had undergone as many 
as twenty abortions. Although the Soviet 
women are concerned about this high num- 
ber and admit that thirty percent of the 
sterility problems in the Soviet Union are 
due to abortion, they are unsure what to do 
about the problem. Most other means of 
contraception are either not available or 
unheard of. Condoms are so scarce that the 
average Soviet can purchase only about 







three each year--and those are of poor qual- 
ity. Wheeler worried that the IUD, which 
caused so many problems for American 
women and is almost nonexistent here, is 
now being "dumped" on Soviet women. 

The U.S. delegates also learned that 
many of the Soviet women would like to 
have had larger families but did not for 
economic reasons. "Several times I was 
asked how many children I had," said 
Wheeler. "When I told them three, they 
remarked, ’Oh, you must be very rich.” 

Yet, there were other areas where 
the Americans learned much from their 
Soviet counterparts. While many social 
problems, such as incest and AIDS, are not 
directly dealt with in the Soviet Union, the 
country is addressing the issues of alcohol- 
ism, aging, and education quite well. 

In Pyatiagorsk, the delegation visited 
one of the most reputable institutes on 
aging in all of Europe. "It is amazing the 
research that is going on there. Not only 
are they studying the health aspects of ag- 
ing, but they are also helping families to 
better accept the aged. We saw a lot of 
money being put into these programs." 

While the Soviet women were proud 
of their country’s accomplishments in the 
areas of alcoholism, aging, and education, 
they were also extremely willing to talk 
about the social problems that the govern- 
ment is not addressing so well. 

"I saw the spark of hope in these 
women," said Wheeler. "Yes, there was 
some fear in their eyes that related to the 
transition state of their country. But I don’t 
think the Soviet people could ever go back 
to the life that they were leading a few years 
ago. These women want a better life for 
themselves and their families. In fact, they 
are quite irritated that reform is not occur- 
ring fast enough. Soviet women have always 
disliked standing in line for food, but now 
they are being vocal about it. You can’t 
help catching a certain spirit of change when 
you are around them. And one of the first 
places they would like to see some changes 
is in their family life." 











MUSICAL COLLECTION 
PROPOSED 












was struck by the pleasure that the sisters 
find in singing together and also by the 
significance that many hymns and suffrage 
songs have developed for the group. 
Groups with special interests have long set 
their own lyrics to familiar melodies; the 
tradition is even older than the roadshow 
and includes such notable examples as our 














At the recent Exponent II Reunion, I 





national anthem, "The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic," and the Mormon Woman Suffrage 
Songbook. 

With these excellent precedents, I 
propose that we create a new body of songs, 
and for the sake of unity, I proposed that 
we do a series of Mother in Heaven songs 
that can serve as personal meditations as 
well as group singing. We do have a very 
significant song on that topic, one that has 
been canonized into gospel principle, but 
that song is too lugubrious and interminable 
for pleasant singing. 

These new songs should be simple, 
heart-felt, and hopefully memorable. I pro- 
pose the following lyrics to be set to "We 
Meet Again as Sisters" in the new green 
hymnal, page 311. I chose this lovely melo- 
dy because it was written by my sister Bon- 
nie Lauper Goodliffe and because it is al- 
ready a woman’s song. To me, it has a 
yearning, imploring quality. 





We love our Heavenly Mother 
And speak to Her each day. 
She strengthens us with blessings. 
She guides us as we pray. 


O Mother, be Thou near us. 
Grant us Thy comforting hand. 
Shore up our souls with goodness. 
Help us to understand. 


I would propose that others set their 
hands toward creating lyrics and setting 
them to music. I propose that Exponent IT 
gather them and publish them and that 
perhaps a whole bookful of such statements 
will be created and published. Remember 
that it was the song of a sister who is re- 
sponsible for this facet of LDS theology. 







Editors Note: Please send all submissions to 


Claudia Bushman, c/o Exponent II, 
Arlington, MA 02174. ot 
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Fiction 









A Latin couple poses for a pot-bel- 
lied photographer. Their Latin friends 
coach them to kiss and smile, and they kiss 
and smile and stare into each other’s over- 
loving eyes, display their rings to the cam- 
era, smile, smile, smile. The bride’s dress is 
satin. It shimmers and swirls around her 
legs. Her veil blows to her cheeks. She 
laughs and holds it back. Her diamond 
glitters. 

David watches Heather watching the 
Latin lovers. Heather’s diamond glitters, 
too. She looks up to Angel Moroni. She 
says, "When we got married . . ." 

"Yes?" says David. 

"I needed bobby pins. Gretta was 
too busy to buy me bobby pins." 

"Gretta was jealous. You were the 
bride, and she was mad. She could have 
bought them. She was jealous. I’m sure 
of it." 

"I needed them. My veil got lopsid- 
ed by the end of the reception. It’s stupid, 
but I wanted it perfect. Since I was six 
years old, I wanted it so perfect. I drew 
brides in my diary. It doesn’t matter now. 
But it was selfish of Gretta." 

"Yes, it was. It was selfish," David 
says. 

"My veil went lopsided." 

"T don’t remember it being lopsided." 

"Everything fell apart." 

The pot-bellied photographer clicks 
at the newlyweds’ smiles, and they kiss 
again. The veil blows around their faces 
like a cloud. 

"Everything fell apart," Heather 
repeats. Like he hadn’t heard. Like he 
didn’t know how it was. 

He knew. He remembered the night 
he had let the pieces go. 

"I can’t believe it anymore." he had 

. said, certain she wouldn’t understand, cer- 
tain she hadn’t known he was doubting. 





Margaret Young 
Provo, Utah 


"The Church?" She was in bed 
reading. 

He gazed into the moonless, cloudy 
night and nodded, though he knew she was- 
n’t watching him. He was separate from 
her; yet, he could feel her like God feels the 
human heart, from light years away. He 
kept nodding at the night and keeping the 
silence. He moved to the corner of the 
bedroom and took off his slacks and shirt, 
folding them over the back of the chair. 
Then, he took off his garments and held 
them in one hand. He felt her watching the 
garments. He folded them and put them on 
the chest of drawers beside the hamper. 
Then, naked, he crawled in beside her. She 
turned away. 

Last night, thinking about coming to 
the wedding, he had wanted to ask her why 
being a Mormon meant you had to love the 
Church so fiercely. He had wanted to ask 
her and tell her everything. In his head 
were the words, "When I was a missionary, 
there were so many doors. I said, ‘I know 
the Church is true’ to a million half-shut 
doors." He hadn’t spoken. He had sat 
watching her iron her matron-of-honor 
dress. She kept her strokes even and long, 
her eyes on the iron. 

"The dress turned out nice," he said. 
"You did a good job. Don’t know how you 
can turn a piece of material into such a nice 
dress. I’d never be able to." 

"Tt’s not hard," she said, and hung it 
on the closet door. 

"You might outshine the bride," he 
said. She looked at him hard. 

Then that night, after she had gotten 
off her knees, and he was still sitting on the 
bed, he said what he wanted to. "I would go 
with you if I could, you know. I used to 
love the temple." 

"T know how you feel." She curled 
under the quilt, turning away. "I used to 
love you, too." 


At Temple Square 


The bride poses with her yellow 
roses lifted like an escaping balloon. She 
smiles at the bouquet. 

"Gretta will be a beautiful bride," 
says Heather. 

"No more beautiful than you were." 

"Diary dreams." 

"You were a beautiful bride," says 
David, pushing his fingers between hers. 

"It doesn’t matter now." 

"I remember walking to the altar, 
holding your hand, thinking I had never 
seen such a beautiful woman." 

"Thank you." She shrugs. 

"You should have told me about the 
bobby pins. I could have bought them my- 
self.". He holds her fingers tighter. 

"It doesn’t matter now," she says. 
She is addressing the trumpeting angel. 

David follows her eyes to Moroni 
and says as though to him, "I love you, you 
know." 

Heather bows her head. He puts his 
arm around her and breathes in the scent of 
marigolds and petunias. The newlyweds are 
laughing. 

"Time for me to go in," she says. 
"Keep an eye on Moroni for me, will you?" 

He kisses her cheek. "I promise. 
Give my best to Gretta and Joe." 

She stands and walks towards the 
temple, then turns back and returns the kiss. 

He waves as she enters. Then, he 
gazes at the granite. 

Forty years in construction, he re- 
minds himself. Sparkling stone and golden 
tidings. Steep and spiked. And Moroni on 
top, looking precarious and secure. David 
imagines the statue falling, falling, but two 
inches above the marigolds, lifting his gold- 
en robes to let white wings expand. He 
stares at the statue. After all, he promised 
Heather he would keep an eye on Moroni. 
He almost always keeps his promises. = 
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The Deluge 


The animals waited in silence 

As if they knew and were unafraid 
Sun coming through the window. 
They waited without sound. 


When the first clouds took 
the heat of the sun, 

Stealing warmth and comfort 
The animals slowly shifted. 


But without sound. 
Still in their worship 
A silent obedience 
To the Creator’s will. 


And when Ham began 

in thought to murmur 

The animals in one accord 
deepened their will to God. 


Into a world without conscience 


the first drop fell 
And Noah said, 
"It has begun." 


Needle Points 


Women finger stitch a handwork 
With sure, fine counted Stitches 

A finished careful quilted piece 
Worked in chosen colors. 

Their other daily work: childraising 
Is so very messy and 

Success is subtle 

And uncertain. 


Jo Anne Bergeson 
Redlands, California 


How long does it take an ark to lift? 
How long does it take to make a wave 
on dry green grass land? 

How long to make a world an ocean? 


Where do you turn 

When you have rejected God? 
Do you beat on the door 

of a man you called mad? 


[Ambivalence] 


He was monumental! 

He was petulant, like a spoiled child when things didn’t go his way. 
He was alive and exciting to be with; 

Full of dreams and energy, with an iron will to do whatever 
he set out to do-come hell or high water. 


To lead was his birthright. 
He was an irresistible force; dragging all of us who were 
lucky, or unlucky enough to be near him, along in his wake. 


Was I jealous because he was stronger than I? 
Things always had to be his way. I gave up my agency to him 
so often. I hate him for that! 


But did I? I didn’t have to follow. I could have walked away. 


I was a coward! I hate him for making me a coward. 
But did he? 

Living with him made me strong; trying to maintain my 
personhood-my female self. 

He’d say, "Check with God. He put man at the head. I 


didn’t make the rules." 
It was the ‘big league’ I played in; Milan and God 
against me. But I don’t believe it. 


That’s not really how it is; I’m not ambivalent about that. 


Jessica Smith 
Los Angeles, California 
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The rain fell day after day 
Around the wood boat 
Until the ark lifted up 
And a world floated. 


Deep within the earth 
the fountains broke 
tearing away the land 
covering the earth, 


Covering the corruption of men 
And the violence they had done 
To themselves and the land, 
Leaving Noah alone in faith 


And the cries of the wicked 
Not seeking repentance 
Came to the ears of 

a silent God. 


Who had spoken earlier 

to an obdurate world 

Where feeling had hardened 
Charity to stone. 


And into the survivor’s ears 
came the sound of bodies 
washing and knocking 
against the walls of a boat. 


Finally the sound ceased 

And Noah in pain cried, 

"They are no more." 

And Noah wept his own flood 
for the lost souls without heaven. 


And Noah grasped his sons 
Crying, "Alive! We are alive! 
An ark full of live 

We are given life." 


Gayanne Ramsden 
Provo, Utah 





Chastened, Chaste 


I am chastened, chaste, 

And frightened, lest my hem 
Be caught on the edge of 
His smile, and I taste 

The love he offers. 


I will look away, and pretend 
Not to see. I'll be ungainly, 
To somehow atone 

For the longing that lies on 
My heart, a stone. 


I will show no passion, nor 
Offer kind words in haste. 
No one will guess the turmoil 
I find in his gaze, for 

I am chastened, chaste. 


Mary Heywood 
Vancouver, Washington 


The Devil's Playthings 


We are Sue’s hands. 
Once we swung the Great River 
high above Sue’s head. 


We could not do that now, no, 
we could not do that now. 

For our fingers have danced 
too long beneath the earth. 


How shall they again find the sun? 


Only this morning 
they took oatmeal 
from a bedeviled bowl. 
It took ten of them 

to do it. 


When they had finished 
the bowl was not empty. 


from Pecos Sue and the Devil’s Playthings 
July, 1985 


Kathleen Weber 
Ukiah, California 


Mrs. Saari 


The divine harp is strung 
with wire. 

We strain to be plucked, 
and scream when we are. 


Mrs. Saari screamed once 
Soldiers of the Czar 

rode down on her. 

Piano wire sung 

above her head. 


Who swung that wire? 
Who fell beside her, 
headless? 


I did. 
We all go to one place. 


There, I will string my harp, 
and set it shrieking 
in a tree. 


September, 1988 


Kathleen Weber 
Ukiah, California 


For My Child in Pain 


I would curl you back into my womb, 
monitor what we ate, drank, injected, 

how we slept. I would move us back further, 
past conception, call on configurations 

of genes, move this one, that one 

by imploring the Power I never deserved. 


I would offer my maiden head, 
my sight, my fingers, the sound 
of my streams. 


I would return myself 

to facing my knees in that other womb 
asking my mother’s rich waters to issue me 
newly permitted to bear you, 

to give the unspeakable joy of the bearing, 
the having, the letting go, the holding 

to you. 


You would be safe. And we 
would be born again, free. 


Emma Lou Thayne 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Picking Pine Nuts 


So, why not laugh? 

Winter trees do. 

Clouds burst apart; 
snowflakes in a kaleidoscope. 
Last year’s fawn 

plummets into spring. 


Why not laugh? 

Blue tissue paper 

stretches 

over the mountains. 
Remember how it lay 
crumpled in Mother’s desk/ 
drawer with pattern pieces, 
straight pins, 

an unused pin cushion? 


Do you know? 

In the night 

the wind slips through my window, 
curls around my thighs, whispers: 


"Pinion, pinion." 


I never told you. 
Why not laugh? 


My mother pulled me from a pinion pine 
when she was young, 

brushed me off, 

brought me home. 


Do you hear us 
among the trees, pulling 
down the full cones? 


5 August 1980 


Kathleen Weber 
Ukiah, California 
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Bess and 
Marden 
Walking in 
the Garden 


My vegetable love should grow A 
Vaster than empires and more slow —@ 
-Marvell 


The garden grows in age as his age grows 
gaunt on his bones and lightens at his brow. 
Facing a windfall into retirement 
he lingers where the sweat of his brow is spent, 
lingers with Bess, his landlord’s green-eyed daughter, 
strolling where it is too late to matter 
whether the water should be tapped or stopped, 
inspecting arm-in-arm their autumn crop. 

I hear my father walking in the garden 


urging my children not to squash tomatoes, 

careful as he clatters down the corn rows, xy ‘ 
to keep the blades from scything of a sudden 4 
into my wife’s eyes. They are hunting ears. 


Mother shows our children where to gather 

the ripest, fallen, apples, how to bother 

over bruises, dust off dirt, and how to pare 

worm holes from the meat of cloven cripples 

to heal them. My brother at the Bartlett 

and Anjou sister share the words imparted, 

at the tree, of knowledge of good and evil apples: 

each worm has its apple, some in a core 

of mealy castings, some in the shortest distance 

from seed to skin, some in a single instance-- 

eggs of a night, poisoned by morning’s care. & 
You cut down the tree of life while I was in Texas. 

I stand where, among alien corn, it stood. 

"A Chinese elm" you said, "took too much ae 2 

Nothing that big that grows that easy’s good." 

It wormed in during the summer that we grafted 

out up-hill house to the stem of a drive, began 

our three-story quarter-acre farm: 


its trunks stood twenty feet when we moved in. J LY 








I'd stand my archer’s target against its boles 

and speed my shafts--to snap against (or graze) 

the trunks (though aimed to thud in bull’s-eyed bales), 
or lose their lengths in tangled blades; where maize 
now stands I’d comb for feathers in the grass. 

You felled it when I was twenty and in its place 

grew Bing and Van and Queen Anne cherries and grapes, 
apricots, peaches, berries, walnuts, plums-- 

and in their scent and shade the garden ripens 

on sheepshit, neighbors’ lawn-clippings, newspapers, 
on last year’s tilled-in runners, leaves and vines, 





ripens a loam the envy of seven neighbors. 

Come walking in the garden as you name us 
each tree bearing fruit after its kind; 
teach us planting and pruning, feeding and mulch, 
planning for spring the harvest that brings the fall. 
Go to: dress this garden and keep it green: 
this soil you have banked against your ruin. 





Dennis Clark 
Orem, Utah 
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FICTION 





Sun streamers fingered through the 
old apple trees on their way to a golden 
drowning in Utah Lake. Thelda Sue turned 
her back to them and slammed the phone 
down, resonating the bell. "Helen says I’ve 
got to come put the flowers on the wedding 
cake." She said the words through gritted 
teeth. 

Orvil’s paper dropped. "Well, I think 
you should." He was giving her an unusual 
direct look. "It’s Margaret’s first kid getting 
married, you know." 

Without breaking under the look- 
turned-glare, Thelda Sue retorted, "Why 
don’t you go? She’s your sister. Sheldon 
could get to his game with the Petersons." 
But now the look was too much, and she 
turned back to the sink. "Can’t stand miss- 
ing a baseball game, can you? That kid gets 
a hit, you think it’s you running the bases." 

"Now, Thelda Sue. You know darn 
well he needs support. It’s the play-offs! 
Besides, what help could I be at a wedding?" 

Thelda Sue sloshed sudsy water on 
her Hawaiian-print tent-shirt. It was always 
like this when she wanted to reach outside 
what her husband called her ten acres-- 
home, children, Relief Society. But this 
time .. . Yes, this time was going to be 
different! Seeing Martin’s name on that 
Sunstone brochure had uncovered a ridge of 
her backbone that had been buried by not 
only physical fat but a fossilizing sediment 
trickled in by day-to-day coping. 

Martin Slavantie. She had dated 
him the summer she had been sixteen and 
he seventeen, the summer he had stayed 
with his uncle Frank helping in the hard- 
ware store. Because of Martin, she had 
read her first, and almost only, big book. 

After he’d gone he sent a book list, and she 
had slogged through Of Human Bondage 
like a punch-drunk wrestler. Inaccessible 
love, redirected goals, emphasis on family. 
When he didn’t write after that, she decided 
that her life would have to be like that. 

And so Orvil came home from his mission 
and gave her a rush. They were married 
the week after she graduated from high 
school. And now, like falling through a trap 
door into a time machine, just seeing 
Martin’s name, after thirty--no thirty-four-- 
years was plummeting her back to that all- 
too-brief time when he had made her think 
her ten acres could include the world. 


Veda Tebbs Hale 
Kamas, Utah 


Martin, So smart. Like a teacher. 
Even then, didn’t she know he’d be great? 
And she could feel the doors he’d shown 
her were there wanting to creak open again. 

She gave the dish towel a vigorous 
flip, folded it, hung it on the rack, and 
turned to face her husband. "Well, some 
way or the other I am going to that sympo- 
sium." The bravado didn’t last long under 
Orvil’s frown. In an attempt to save some 
of it, she grabbed the dish cloth and vigor- 
ously wiped the window sill around her 
African violets. "Besides, it can be my 
1-Can-Do-It’ project. The stake Relief 
Society fair is next week. I told you we 
were supposed to report on doing something 
we’d never done before." 

"Oh, good grief!" 

"I know, I know. You think it should 
be just another Relief Society busy-work 
thing, something like the other ladies are 
doing--make another yet different afghan, 
clean some cupboard you hadn’t cleaned 
before. But it really is supposed to be 
something different, outside your usual kind 
of thing." Tears threatened. She stooped, 
one hand on her bad hip, picked up the ring 
she had brushed off the window sill, and 
pushed it on a finger. As she stared at it, 
she thought how it was a good thing that 
John, Benny, and Sheldon had been born in 
July. Three red settings to go with the three 
lighter ones for Jackie, Ruth, and Jade. 
Perhaps she would tell Martin about Benny 
and Ruth getting through college, and Jackie 
being a legal secretary, and what a good 
pitcher Sheldon was, and . . . what else? 
That she and Orvil owned a hundred-fifty- 
acre farm where they were putting in those 
expensive new orchards and could see it for 
a lot of money? That Orvil was second 
councilor to Bishop Jedson and she stake 
Relief Society secretary? She smoothed her 
hands down her ample thighs. Would the 
jacket of her blue suit hide any of that? She 
glanced into the glass on the cupboard door. 
The color rinse on her hair made it the 
same color it used to be. She pulled the 
hair off her forehead. Why wouldn’t it stay 
back? Somehow she had to show the high 
forehead Martin had once admired. 

Orvil got up and stretched, bringing 
his hand down to swat her bottom. "Crazy 
woman. Why pick a high-faluting thing like 
going to a Sunray Seminar?" 





"Sunstone Symposium," she correct- 
ed, struggling to control her temper. "Can’t 
you see I want to do something really differ- 
ent, educational? And that’s for sure out- 
side my normal life." 

"And I bet you picked this just be- 
cause fancy Gwen was talking about it." 

That was almost enough to settle the 
argument. But she gripped the dish cloth 
again and furiously wiped the oil cloth. 

"Not entirely. But I’ve read some of that 
magazine she left at the reunion. Maybe 
there’s some things I'd really like to under- 
stand better." 

"Understand better? Ha! All that 
bullcrap! Do you no good. And you know 
it!" 

Thelda Sue straightened up and 
faced him. "But I want to see anyway. I'll 
only go Wednesday for a little while, just to 
see. Okay? I can get away in time to help 
Helen with the cake, too." 

"Suit yourself. That thing will be so 
far over your head, you'll sneak out by ten 
o’clock anyway." 

She didn’t deny that possibility. But 
she stood up straighter and sucked in her 
stomach, only to slump again quickly. May- 
be it wouldn’t be good to see Martin after 
all these years. She stared out the window. 
But what if... ? What if he did spot her 
and say something . . . something about how 
she had been important to him in some 
way? 

She traced a circle on the window. 
Going alone would be scary all right. And 
she couldn’t go with Gwen, didn’t know her 
well enough, even if she were a cousin. 
Gwen, too, probably thought she didn’t have 
brains enough for something like this. Well, 
maybe she didn’t. She wasn’t sure what she 
did have brains for. 

There were fresh obstacles the day 
of the symposium. Sheldon needed new 
shoelaces for his baseball shoes. She could- 
n’t find pantyhose without a run. Her blue 
polyester suit skirt--the best she had--was 
too tight. Besides that, Mary Markum 
called needing the visiting teaching report, 
and to top it off, it was raining. But she 
didn’t change her mind and by 8:15 was on 
her way--Sheldon sent to Betty next door to 
borrow a shoelace, skirt left unbuttoned with 
a blouse on the outside, the least-bad run in 
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a pair of pantyhose hidden by her white 
shoes, and the visiting teaching report 
dropped off at Mary’s on her way. The rain 
she couldn’t do anything about but drive 
|through and be glad that the parking at the 
Hilton was underground. 

She usually hated underground park- 
ing--claustrophobic--a likely place to be 
murdered or that other awful thing. But she 
|had to circle two times and work hard at 
quieting the stomach butterflies. Finally, 
she found a space by a white Cadillac, 
parked, and followed two women holding 
symposium brochures to the elevators. The 
older of the two had on peddle pushers-- 
almost like those worn in the fifties, Thelda 
Sue thought--sandals, loose gauzy blouse, 
black beads, long earrings; the other a white 
cotton skirt, sky-blue blouse tied in a knot at 
the waist, blue-gray shell necklace, earrings 
so dangly that Thelda Sue expected to hear 
them chime like the wind chimes on Mary’s 
front porch. She looked down at her blue 
suit. Out of style? Polyester? 

The women ignored Thelda Sue. 
"Roberts had some good points. The 
Church is going to have to face them sooner 
or later," the younger woman said. 

"Yes, and I don’t know. . . . No won- 
der the brethren only address the basics." 

The elevator stopped at another 
level, and three men got on, exchanging 
friendly greetings with the two women. One 
man talked about finding someone who 
would do what he wanted for a book cover. 
Was he an author? A publisher? 

She pushed further back in the cor- 
ner as three more women got on at street 
level. Their dress was what one might see 
at church, making her relax a little. 

When the elevator stopped again, 
everyone got out. Thelda Sue followed the 
women to the registration desk. They 
seemed to be preregistered, and it didn’t 
take them long. She was finally noticed and 
handed a form to register for one day. She 
hated to think of the bite that the twenty 
dollars would take from her food budget. 

Next, she followed the crowd into 
the nearest room. The meeting hadn’t start- 
ed. She sat by an older man and a woman. 
Man and wife? They were busy discussing 
something. Thelda Sue strained to listen. It 
sounded as if there were someone besides 
Joseph Smith who had written about eternal 
progression. Whitehead? She jotted his 
name down on the back of her program. 
Maybe she would really do her project for 
the "I-Can-Do-It" Fair up good and read a 
book, something besides a novel, and read it 
all the way through. Maybe this Whitehead 
had written something interesting. 

The lecture started. Not exactly a 
lecture. A woman from Boston was intro- 
duced. She was going to read a paper and 
then someone else was going to comment 
on it. The woman stood and started to 
read. Thelda Sue stared. Not a classy 
woman like the two on the elevator. 

Youngish, plain, grey suit, low heels, tight 
permanent--typical of someone you’d see at 
any Relief Society. She tried to concentrate 
on the words. Soon she sat up straighter 
and leaned forward. Had Joseph Smith 
really said that about women? Did they 
once anoint the sick like the priesthood 
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does? She looked nervously around. Was 
this ERA talking? The speaker didn’t look 
like the type. In fact, she looked like Mary 
Black’s daughter, Arelia. Sweet and 
spiritual a girl as you’d never find, smart 
too, always reading. Too bad some boy 
didn’t see her good points. Mary was get- 
ting awfully sensitive about Arelia still being 
unmarried. ; 

By noon, Thelda Sue was excited. 
And what she had heard hadn’t been over 
her head. Not all of it. She wanted to tell 
someone that. Needed to tell someone. 
But there was no one. She hadn’t seen 
Gwen. Nor Martin. Butterflies were still 
fluttering every few minutes as she searched 
faces. 

In front of the bulletin board, she 
stopped and pulled an apple from her purse, 
poking down deeper the "Families-are- 
Forever" cross-stitch that she kept handy. 
She wouldn’t touch it today. She read the 
notices. An art display? She would go see 
what that was. 

It was just across the hall. She went 
it and was relieved that the subject of the 
first pictures were easy to recognize. Orvil 
would even like what was here--old barns, 
cows, orchards. She moved on and stopped 
to enjoy a different picture, a little girl mak- 
ing-believe under a quilt that several 
grandma-looking ladies were quilting. Oh, 
she liked that one! 

"Pardon me, do you have the time?" 

A man’s voice. Her heart jumped. 
She turned. No, not Martin. A young man, 
big, fat, pear-shaped. 

"It’s 12:10," she told him, after she 
got over the way he looked. 

He thanked her but then seemed in 
no hurry to be off, and they exchanged ap- 
preciative words about the picture. He 
offered to show her a piece he thought she 1 
would like. She followed, grateful for 
anyone at this point. 

The picture was a funeral being held 
in front of southern-Utah-type red moun- 


tains. Thelda Sue exclaimed and touched 
the mountain. "Oh, I think I know just 
where that is. It’s where I grew up." She 
said it loud enough in case anyone would 
find that interesting. "There’s a great, black 
mesa over here on this side of the road." 
Her hands were busy outlining an imaginary 
mountain east of the picture. "And down 
here there’s an old barn and vacant farm 
house. She moved a step away from her 
imaginary black mesa. "There’s a creek 
about here," she said, cutting a slice out of 
the air with her hand. 

"That’s really interesting," the pear- 
man said, spreading his feet wider apart and 
rubbing his hands together. "I have some 
relatives in southern Utah." 

"Oh, this is such a great art show. I 
just love it!" She swung her blue, canvas 
bag. It hit an easel leg. The pearman 
jumped to steady it. 

When everything was under control, 
he sucked in his pontoon stomach and ran 
his hands down his heavy thighs. Thelda 
Sue did the same. They both moved back 
to make room for three women. 

"This room is too little, isn’t it? The 
pictures too crowded," the pearman took her 
elbow and guided her out. "What class are 
you going to next?" 

Thelda Sue didn’t know. Two more 
then it would be time for Martin talking 
about something called "Existentialism and 
Mormonism." What would she do? Go in 
and sit on the front row and wait to see if 
he recognized her? Sit at the back and then 
go up after to tell him how great his talk 
was? She pushed her hair off her forehead. 

The pearman was talking. She could 
hardly concentrate. He was asking again 
what she planned to go to next hour. She 
didn’t care, was getting too nervous knowing 
the hour after that would be Martin’s. She 
said she could only go to two more because 
she had to decorate a wedding cake. 

The pearman’s look expressed sym- 
pathy that she couldn’t stay for the last one 














of the day, a panel discussing the Mother in 
Heaven. He consulted his program and 
suggested she go hear a Jewish scholar talk 
about Joseph Smith’s knowledge of Hebrew 
held next hour. He said to call him 
Sebastian. 

Thelda Sue looked around. What 
would she do if Martin walked by? Would 
it emphasize her own lower half if she were 
standing by someone shaped like this? She 
couldn’t decide but followed Sebastian into 
an almost empty room. They sat down. 
Thelda Sue pulled her jacket over her stom- 
ach and chanced a pitying glance at the 
overhand of Sebastian’s bottom on the chair. 
She sighed. How frustrating when every- 
thing you ate went to pad out the lower 
half! Certainly a cross to bear, especially if 
you were young. At least hers had come on 
after six babies. She looked at the man 
more closely. Not a bad looking face. Nice 
hair. Why was he here alone? He actually 
seemed to want company, even a woman old 
enough to be his mother. He coughed, 
shifted his weight, crossed his legs, and 
asked about the time again. They had twen- 
ty minutes to wait. 

Silence. Then they both begin to 
speak at once. "I’m sorry, you first," he said, 
so she asked what he did, found out he was 
a pre-med student at the University of 
Utah. "Oh, I’ll bet your mother and father 
are proud of you." 

"Yes, mother probably is. She’s been in 
California since the divorce. Dad’s new wife 
doesn’t let him have much to do with his old 
family." 

Sebastian started the conversation again 
by pulling a paperback book from his pocket 
and asking her if she had read Herman 
Hesse’s Steppenwolf. She quickly asked him 
to tell her about it and listened carefully 
while she finished eating her apple. 
Sebastian became excited as he talked, and 
Thelda Sue genuinely was interested. It 
made sense that a man could have illusions 
about being half man, half beast. She ex- 





pressed a desire to read the book and said 
she would remember it was an allegory 
depicting a man’s psychic odyssey in search 
of his own self or soul. She wasn’t sure 
what an allegory was, but she would remem- 
ber the word and look it up. 

Sebastian was so pleased he insisted she 
take his copy. 

"I have a hardback one at home. I 
don’t need this." 

Thelda Sue thanked him and tucked the 
book under her arm. "I really will read it," 
she assured him. She finished her apple 
and looked around for a place to dispose of 
the core. "We've got five minutes. I'll 
just go freshen up a bit." 

Once in the restroom, she felt almost 
overcome with anticipation thinking how 
close the hour was to see Martin again. 
Would he remember their game of hide and 
seek under the bleachers after the horse 
races? Would he laugh if she reminded him 
about how his younger cousins taunted them 
with "Martin and Thelda Sue up in a tree, 
k-i-s-s-i-n-g.". Would he remember how she 
had looked in a bathing suit when they went 
swimming at LaVerkin hot pool? 

She came out of a stall in the restroom 
and came face to face with herself in a full- 
length mirror, a lady shaped like a pear--like 
Sebastian. It was a shock. She began pull- 
ing impatiently at her skirt. "Thelda Sue, 
what are you doing here?" she said to her- 
self. The book fell to the floor. She let it 
lie and looked at her watch. If she left now, 
she would be able to drive to Bountiful in 
plenty of time to do the tedious positioning 
of the flowers on the wedding cake and help 
in the kitchen or wherever details needed 
fussing over. 

But she didn’t move. She stopped to 
pick up the book, her heart pounding, the 
blood draining from her head, leaving her 
faint. She leaned against the wall, the book 
held tightly to her chest, and stared at her 
reflection in the mirror. Indecision was 
pulling her in two. One part was sure she 


couldn’t face Martin and that was ridiculous 
being where she was, the other wanted to 
stay and push that creaking door wider. She 
tried to move, still not knowing which part 
of herself would win. Her stare focused on 
the book, and she felt the one side softly 
poking curiosity through the creaks of the 
door. What about finding out about this 
existentialism? What about the hour later 
on when the panel would be discussing the 
Mother in Heaven? She let one hand off 
the book to run down her thigh. Yes, she 
did do a good job on wedding cakes. And 
for sure she knew how to get the kitchen 
work done. 

Two women came in laughing about 
something. Thelda Sue had to move out of 
their way. She left the restroom and moved 
slowly down the hall. Oh Lord, what to do! 

The bright light from the other end was 
silhouetting figures in the lobby. One man 
she quickly recognized as Sebastian. Then a 
man drinking at the water fountain straight- 
ened up and turned toward her. It was 
Martin. She was sure of it. Hadn’t she 
studied his photograph in the program a 
hundred times? Yes, it had to be. He was 
still trim, still had his hair, was still 
handsome. 

"Thelda Sue, what are you going to do?" 
It was both parts of her yelling. She kept 
moving, not changing the time between 
steps. 

The door to the outside was ahead. 
Sebastian was standing at the door of the 
lecture room. Martin stood consulting a 
paper. Thelda Sue kept walking. She felt 
she was moving as in a dream. Then there 
was an interior click, and she felt both parts 
of herself become spectators, interested but 
detached, waiting for the action to unfold. 
Martin was three feet away. Would she say 
anything? Would he? 

Her mouth opened. Martin looked up, a 
blank stare, he moved, brushing her as he 
evaded a fast-moving man headed for the 
door. No recognition. 

Thelda Sue kept walking. The de- 
tached observers moved back together into 
her head, and the second one took over. 
"Next year," it said, "next year, Thelda Sue. 
Next year." 

She came to a stop before Sebastian. 
"Sebastian, give me a list of good books I 
should read." It sounded more like an an- 
nouncement than a command. "And I am 
going to stay for the panel on the Mother in 
Heaven. I can do the cake good enough 
after that." 

Sebastian held the door open for 
her, telling her that she should get a sub- 
scription to the publications represented at 
the symposium, that he would even share 
some of his back issues. 

Thelda Sue had to turn sideways to 
get in the door because of the way he was 
standing. He felt her sympathy pooling and 
a thought circling it. Mary’s daughter. She 
could invite Sebastian to visit and introduce 
them. Who knew what could happen? Who 
knew? And who knew what it would be like 
next year at this time for her, too. She 
moved in, found a seat, and began studying 
the program for the next two days. il 
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It was late in life to begin. I was 
forty-seven, had brought five daughters to 
adolescence, had welcomed a husband home 
to dinner every night without fail for twenty- 
two years, had for fifteen years shared our 
home with a mother who had rooms in a wing 
of our home where she did not need to be 
lonely in her aloneness of widowhood. For 
seventeen years, I had loved having a pre- 
schooler. Our extended families included 
nearly forty on each side, all intriguing and 
close. I had friends I never got enough of, 
taught part-time at the university the English 
I never tired of, served for six years on the 
General Board of the YWMIA, and worked 
with projects and people I was captivated by. 
Once in a while I even got to write. 

But I was never alone. And I was 
busy dying. 

My cup was running over and over, 
the saucer could not hold the overflow, and I 
was disappearing into the caffeine-free dregs. 

The year I was thirty-nine I kept the 
only diary ever of every day, maybe in part to 
see if it was real, the pace, the demand, the 
bondage to what I loved. It must have been. 
There was only one small page per day, 
usually crowded and hardly readable, written 
I knew just before sleep. I never had either 
time or inclination to read back over those 
days until twenty years later. I dug it out and 
for three hundred miles, while he drove, I 
read it to Mel, and we laughed. It all erupt- 
ed, full-color and life-size: a household of nine 
to maintain; five children under ten; often an 
unwed mother from social services--we loved 
and learned from them and they freed me to 
take on things like fifty chickens casseroled 
for a Relief Society dinner; three Little 
League tennis teams with daughters to coach; 
one freshman English class to teach three 
times a week on the run; papers to grade 
Sunday night while fixing a "smorgy board" 
and watching a movie on TV that made us all 
cry; boating trips with neighbors; conventions 
with Mel’s business; being nearly forty before 
my first commercial air flight. 

Six years after that diary, when our 
youngest started school, full day, I started 
graduate school to get my master’s degree in 
creative writing. Almost all of that writing 
would be done between 11:00 P.M. and 3:00 
A. M. when everyone was in bed and it was 
quiet in my makeshift study among the stor- 
age shelves in the basement. 

None of it I had to do; all of it was of 
my opting. I, a lucky woman and I knew it, 
prayed only, "Help me to deserve." 

But I was busy dying. And I didn’t 
know why. 

The following year I had back surgery, 
a fusion to repair an old skiing injury. I was 
away from everything for the first time in my 
married life, in the hospital for thirty-one 
days. I started a journal; again, I didn’t know 
why. On those pages, in a wobbly hand, there 
appeared, as if from invisible ink, explanations 
of why I was dying and reasons for finding 
ways not to, either physically on that high 
hospital bed of pain and turning grey, or 
emotionally in that wildly full home of love I 
would be returning to. 
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I found what I needed and had never 
had--time to be alone. Even in that hospital, 
too medicated to read, too hurting to move, it 
was succulent to lie and think, not to have to 
be reporting in or doing anything anywhere. 
I must have hungered for it from the time I 
left my girlhood room at twenty-five to marry. 
There I had always had the chance to be by 
myself, being the only girl in a family of 
brothers. As much as I loved playing with 
those boys and being with my friends--close 
ones filling in for the sister I never had--every 
night, I had time alone to let the day run 
through me, to read, to think, to dream, and 
always since I can remember, to write, And 
to be in touch with the power that I never 
doubted was there in prayers. 

All of it was private, letting me go to 
sleep riding moonbeams out the window to a 
sky that enveloped me for the night as soccer 
at recess, columns of figures and book lists in 
school, and jacks on the porch did in the day. 
Yes, I was a happy little girl, both sides of 
me--the active and the contemplative--legiti- 
mate and fed, approval for both as certain as 
my never even asking myself, "Am I loved?" 
or "Do I love?" Like breathing out and in, 
the taking for happy granted the life of the 
body and the mind interacting with the life of 
the spirit. 

Busyness and quiet. The balance. 

It was not until I was forty-seven-- 
eight years after that first diary--that I started 
from my hospital bed a life of journal keeping 
and found at last the reinstituting of that 
other life within me. 

Between ages forty and forty-six, for 
nearly seven years of my life, I had spent 
Wednesdays, all day and often far into the 
night, with the YWMIA, chairing a committee 
rewriting manuals, serving on another com- 
mittee planning June Conference. Included 
too, of course, were maybe thirty hours a 
week trying to get ready for Wednesdays. 

My family had been as great as could 
realistically be expected. It was Mother off to 
do her Church work, Dad theoretically home 
to support everybody in whatever might come 
up on Mother’s Wednesday night at the 
Board, which often meant him on the phone 
with business and girls on their own with 
anything but. "A wholesome growth for 
everyone" was the consensus outside our 
home; inside was often up for grabs. 

But support was there, in spirit. For 
all the years of our married life, any Church 
job that had needed me had had me, and the 
support had been willing from Mel, involun- 
tary from the girls. If it hadn’t always come 
with ease, it always came with love. 

During those thirty-one days in the 
hospital, which meant a release, at my re- 
quest, from the General Board, I thought, 
"Why not a Board night for the rest of my 
life? Only now, one reserved for my own 
agenda? Still for Mel and the girls a chance 
to find their hectic ways to each other with 
me out of the way? Still for me a breather 
from being central to every day and night in 
a household of eight?" 

So, we talked it over, and mostly 
happily ever after, Wednesday was sacrosanct, 




































































Mother’s day and night away. I was to take it 
as a time to do whatever struck my fancy--in 
the same way that Mel went to a movie to 
relax after teaching real estate for three hours 
on Thursday nights. 

A whole lot did strike my fancy--a 
frolic on the ski hill or, especially, on the 
tennis courts. Dinner with a friend or relative 
also usually got caught in the grind. A play, 
a movie, time in the library to roam stacks or 
sit in a carrel and read or write. Time to 
drive with an aunt to Ogden to see fall come. 
A night adrift at the cabin, a book rescued 
from the pile of "read this immediately." A 
trip to Provo to see a new baby. Mostly and 
always, time to think, to be in touch with the 
world that spun somewhere outside the home 
where I most of the time loved being. Some- 
times I worked, sometimes I played, some- 
times with others, sometimes alone. Always 
I came back fully feathered with "OK, every- 
one, Mama’s home--really home--and feeling 
terrific!" 

In the seventeen years since the sur- 
gery that fixed my back and gave me a new 
life, I have happily indulged the mending of 
other sections of me by my Wednesdays away. 
Of late, I even have a studio seven minutes 
but eons from home. No phone, no contact, 
no obligation--simply a place to play at my 
word processor and leave everything stacked 
and scattered with no hand or eye but mine 
to see or disturb. 

Along the years, Wednesdays have not 
always been the most convenient time to 
leave. I have missed dinners out, PTA gath- 
erings, crises, hilarities. I have returned to 
disasters, discords, even a message that 
"Elaine has been trying all night to get you, 
Mother. You were supposed to speak to 
hundreds of people somewhere." 

Of course, it has not always been with 
great cheer or cheers that I have left my 
household. But I knew from the beginning 
that those Wednesdays would be respected 
only if I respected them, that in addition to 
being anxiously engaged in good causes, I had 
to believe that it was right that I should be 
engaged as well in my own cause. 

At first, it was hard. Sometimes I 
hated leaving even as I loved it. Always there 
was the reality that nothing comes without a 
price. It took about as much courage as 
anything I’d ever done to just do it. Not to 
have to justify or make everything OK for 
everyone else before it was OK for me. 

But then the family began planning 
around those Wednesdays as they had around 
my Board nights. They fixed their own meals 
or went out for a hamburger together. They 
depended on each other for help with home- 
work, solace in trauma, fun in being a family. 
For Mel, it was a chance to get beyond the 
"How-did-the-day-go?" with his five daughters 
and for them, it was a rich opportunity to 
know their dad, who was gone many more 
nights than one a week for business, teaching 
real estate, bishoping as spiritual leader to 
three hundred single students in a university 
ward. Over most of our daughters’ lives, Mel 
was a whistling, jovial ghost occupying now 
and then a seat at the table or the organ or 





along the row in church or in the big, black 
leather chair, reading or watching the news-- 
someone to hug hard, get multiple kisses 
from, go on vacation with, and watch going 
out of the door early and late, sleeping when- 
ever he could because the day had stripped 
him even as it had layered our lives with what 
was good and essential. 

When I came back from my time 
away, Mel and the girls had struggled and 
become something of a unit they might never 
have been with me there, and I was welcomed 
as I might never have been had I not been 
not there. I became someone with a life like 
theirs, full of things away from home and 
them that interested and compelled and 
altered me just as theirs did them. And what 
a time we had, sharing what had propelled us 
all in different directions. 

Because we had always played as well 
as worked together, even when they were still 
young, my children knew me as more than a 
series of functions. So did Mel. But now, 
with our Wednesdays, Mel welcomed me in 
new ways as more than the mother of his chil- 
dren and the keeper of his home--and with 
new respect for that too, having spent one 
night in seven in full charge of the domain. I 
now wish I could have reciprocated more in 
his awesome daily burden of making a living 


that allowed all the living that he provided for 
us. I did do some of that by learning to do 
better what I did outside our home and 
sometimes to get paid for it--another happy 
by-product of that time away. 

These days I see our daughters es- 
tablishing patterns of intermittency with 
husbands and family, roommates, jobs, pres- 
sures--making a space in which to let talents 
out and steam off safely. I hope the results 
will matter as much for them and their house- 
holds as they have for me and ours. 

Not everyone needs the time alone 
that I do. Mel grew up sharing a bedroom 
with a brother, men in the army, students in 
a dorm. Being alone was not, at first, a 
comfortable thing to him, never probably will 
be what it is to me. But for most women, I 
would suspect, it is vital to have time to be 
unaccountable, time for reflection as well as 
for action. Claiming time to be alone could 
be the difference between dying from the 
inside out and being very much alive every- 
where. 

When I asked a group the question, 
"What is your favorite sound?" a mother of six 
children said, "The hum of the refrigerator." 
And every young mother laughed--but nod- 
ded. Quiet just might be the scarcest and 
most valuable commodity in most households 


Intermittency: Falling Into Grace 


Until I learned about intermittency 
everything else stayed out of reach, 
time ending all my plans, 

having so much to do with 


passing things. 


What I remember most of that life 
was a me running breakneck into 
breakfastlunchdinner, wrapped and 
packaged in Little League, rolls, 
programs, the well-being 


of casseroles and showers, 

me honed by lists and 

hand-to-hand combat with schedules, 
all with overwhelming accompaniment 
room-to-room, wall-to-wall. 


Despite how I cared for the others 
I could have been an alarming 
picture against the unending 
landscape of dishes and voices 
deadlines and bedtimes. 


But something drew me back 
gave warning: Everything wavers; 
even the protected must escape 
their protectors. What was 
waiting to be let out was me. 


Grace is there for those with time, instinct 
to notice. Better when gathered out of 
what already is, attention given 

to the balancing of colors, spaces, 

divine imprints, the audacity to choose. 


Before I was married, my mother’s 
fold-out desk in my own room 

in that house of brothers 

washed me into bed with what came 
from a day, a page, ideas clamoring 


for sleep to make themselves 

at home. On the best dreamers 
nothing is wasted. But they must slip 
away together, dream and dreamer, 
uncommanded, unbroken by inventories 


of depletion. Half a lifetime 

later, beginning to see, I stirred 
deliciously, knew that formulas 

or pharmacies could not have helped me. 
Only not waiting longer: for Stillness. 


That being between what was listed, 
separate from all the clothes 

to be folded, from even the kisses 

savory from mouth to mouth. I would go 
indefinite in all but the going 


hostile to nothing, to find 

what was there: Stillness. In some room 
of my own or not I would pass time 
with no one waiting for me, 

exquisitely slow, no problem with 


the business of eating or answering calls. 

Everything gathered that first time. Away, 

crisp, solitary and anonymous, I flew onto 
Paper, 

slept through ablutions, skipped meals, 

gorged on drifting, a walk, a bath, 


a book, going to the end of a thought 
being surprised by Light, listening 
listening. At first it was one day 

and a night, later a week, a month, 

not ever too late for what had to come: 


Stillness. Between the months 

of more of everything else. But away 
was not by itself enough either. 

Day after day even of stillness 

said when it was time I began 


that include children--or a TV. 

In the past ten years, I have learned 
about going really away--out of town to artist 
retreats, workshops, symposia, where others 
are working with the same intent and joy or 
to quiet places where I can have time all to 
myself to occupy that mystic realm of creative 
insistence. In either, I thrive. But no matter 
how satisfying the time away, I am invariably 
ready and willing to come back, mended, fed, 
stronger, and richer, to take on my life that is 
still not so different from what was recorded 
in those pages of a diary nearly twenty-five 
years ago. 


This essay first appeared in Emma Lou 
Thayne’s book As For Me and My House, 
published in 1989 by Bookcraft. 
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my routine again, re-entered, came 

face to face with the intimate detail 

of fingers and sentences mixing with mine. 
Passion started up for a place not empty 
of misfortunes, for noseprints on my 


windows, pot roast and broccoli, me deployed 

plate by plate, lucky to be called by voices 

the luringest colors of fire, the sweet-smelling 
uproar. 

Now I have learned: As in the migrating 

of birds, there are landings that befit 


the season. For thirty-one years I thought 
by giving what I had to the one life 

I assumed I had chosen, all would be 
repaid in the currency of my own 

blood, voice, approval of elders, 


the fancies of small girls. After all, 

didn’t my children explain me? the others 
reward in kind? But my obligation was to 
sing in myself as well as to those who 
called for my song. No one 


loves anything always the same. If the gift 
of quiescence is denied even 

the panting lover, the spirit contorts 

in its own unwinding. Finding my way 
away I did no harm except perhaps 


to the death of that spirit. Whatever 

I took from either life I raised up 

in the other, alongside spines stronger, 
shining cheeks not ever forgotten, flourishings 
in my departures sure of my hungering 


to return. My pages wait to be finished, 

may never be. But the generation of Stillness 

plays music over any noise, saved as I am, we 
are, 

all of us, by intermittency and the outrageous 
Grace 

of paying attention to 

Who gives it all away. 
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Editors of Exponent: 


Please accept my congratulations for 
your two very courageous issues--your most 
recent on abortion [Volume 15, Number 4] 
and the previous one on adolescent chemi- 
cal dependency [Volume 15, Number 2). 

The whole problem of addiction hit 
home for us two years ago when my son, 
then seventeen, wound up in a treatment 
program for drug and alcohol abuse. My 
husband and I found that as Mormons we 
were both terribly naive about the issues 
that surround chemical use and abuse and 
that we had a great deal to learn about the 
subject. Because we had been "blessed with 
the Word of Wisdom" and because we had 
always lived and modeled a sober lifestyle in 
our family, we actually assumed that such 
problems would never enter our lives to any 
significant degree. We also found that there 
was remarkably little support available to us 
as Church members, even when we literally 
humbled ourselves before our bishop, stake 
president, and various youth leaders, admit- 
ted the difficulties that we were having, and 
asked for their help. I suspect some Church 
units do better in this department than 
others, but we found ourselves here in our 
stake painfully alone. Had that Exponent 
issue come two years earlier, it would have 
been of enormous comfort, and I literally 
rejoice at the help it must be in any number 
of households throughout Church now. 

The pain, the grief, the outright fear, 
the confusion, the self-doubt of "codepend-- 
ence" might need to be experienced to 
be fully understood, and I find myself wish- 
ing for a way to help other LDS families 
who are suffering in this way and who also 
feel alienated from their church. If you 
have letters from people who would like to 
call me or correspond with me, I would like 
to do that. Also, if you ever want to do 
some follow-up work with this issue--either 
in the paper itself or as a Sunstone panel or 
at a retreat--I have plenty of experience now 
to contribute, and I would be happy to do 
so. Because many family members are still 
unaware of our situation and because my 
son remains sensitive about what has hap- 
pened, anything published would have to be 
on a "Name Withheld" basis, but I am not 
uncomfortable talking about what we have 
learned about addiction generally, and about 
what we, as a family, have learned in 
Particular. 

Your more recent issue on abortion 
is less significant to me personally but, 
again, a terribly important subject for us to 
deal with intelligently and sensitively and 
openly. I thought you did all three, and I 
read the entire nineteen pages without stop- 
ping. I had prepared an article to submit to 
Exponent in July when I was teaching a 
young writers workshop and thought I’d 
better model what I was preaching. Un- 
happily, when the course ended, the copy 
and the disk were both misplaced by our 
maintenance staff, and they resurfaced only 
last week. I note that you did just fine with- 
out any contribution from me. The entire 
issue was outstanding. It has been interest- 
ing to compare what I wrote in July before 
seeing the issue to what actually appeared in 
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the issue. I saw in Lori Forsyth’s article 
"Taking A Step Back" a carefully reasoned 
and dispassionate analysis of the entire 
debate and also an assertion that what peo- 
ple think about this issue has a lot to do 
with how closely it has touched their lives. 
Julie Nichols comes even closer to that 
premise in her references to Faye 
Ginsburg’s work Suggesting that demograph- 
ic data can be closely correlated with vari- 
ous positions on the abortion issue. It’s a 
chilling thought that many of our so-called 
"cherished values" may be far more influ- 
enced by our own situations, by where we 
live and how old we are, and by what has 
happened to us and to those around us than 
we care to acknowledge. "Situation ethics" 
has a thoroughly unpleasant sound, and we 
like to believe that we "Stand for Some- 
thing." What I had tried to do in my essay 
Was trace the evolution of my own "stand" 
on the issue and be as honest as possible 
about why that stand seems to have shifted. 
I am still deeply troubled by the personal, 
ethical, and political ramifications of the 
abortion question, but I think it is important 
to be honest about whatever Position we 
take. Writing this as a response to your call 
for papers last summer gave me an opportu- 
nity to sort some things out, and for having 
occasioned that, I thank you. 


Name Withheld 
Dear Exponent: 


There is a national support group 
and newsletter for spouses of gays. To get 
in touch with the group, write to The 
National Support Organization for Spouses 
of Lesbians and Gays, P.O. Box 772, Salt 
Lake City, UT 84110-0772. Group founder, 
Lynn Conley, is very careful concerning 
matters of confidentiality. We encourage 
spouses--whether they are separated, di- 
vorced, or married--to write. 

I would also like to tell you that 
about four years ago a friend gave me the 
Exponent issue on homosexuality. The arti- 
cles were very important in helping me to 
face up to the possible risk of AIDS, to 
break through the denial, and to begin to 
take responsibility for my own life. 

I appreciate a publication that is not 
afraid to offend me occasionally. And 
sometimes Exponent does. It also helps me 
look at the other side of many issues. 


Gantry Brown 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Sisters: 


I don’t think I have ever seen a set of writ- 
ings [Volume 15, Number 3] that embodied 
better the complexity and human depth and 
hurt involved in human situations where an 
abortion must be or is considered. I was 
very moved--and proud--that women 
speaking to women would so trust one 
another with their intelligence and feelings. 
The shallow rhetoric that makes up so much 
of what appears in the public press on the 
issue was notably missing. 


Lynne Wangsgard Sadler 
Dundee, Oregon 


Dear Editor: 


I wanted to comment on the article 
"Assessing the Forces--Women’s Lives" by 
Pamela Bookstaber. Sister Bookstaber talks 
about the need to cut back on Church meet- 
ings in order to attend to family. Among 
other things, she Suggests using videos to 
train leaders. She recommends personal 
scripture study, journal keeping, temple 
worship, and family scripture study. I do 
not disagree with her, but her slant seems to 
be to withdraw from the ward family to a 
more nuclear nest in her own family. May- 
be she needs to do that, but that would not 
work for me. 

For me, one of the main purposes of 
Church attendance, meetings, and so forth is 
to experience and to give the feeling of 
community. The feeling that "we are all in 
this together" is to me a basic constituent of 
4 community religious experience. Frankly, 
that is why I attend. I really do not go to be 
instructed in how to make doilies or to 
teach a class or to hear new revelation. I 
can get all that, if I want it, from videos as 
Sister Bookstaber so well Points out. I go to 
Support my brothers and sisters and to re- 
ceive their support. I go because I care 
about them and believe they care about me, 
and I want to pray with them. Touching 
someone’s hand, praying in the larger com- 
munity, and laughing with someone cannot 
be gotten from videos. 

The solution that is suggested in the 
letter conveys different ways of disseminat- 
ing information, but I personally would 
never attend a church that would function 
primarily in that way. I am in favor of per- 
sonal connectedness for our deepest individ- 
ual and collective needs, and I just don’t 
think that can be replaced. 


Cynthia Kohles 
Calistoga, California 


Dear Editor: 


We recently had the privilege of 
reading one of your subscriber’s copy of 
Volume 15, Number 2, "Adolescents and 
Drugs: Are We Coping As LDS Families?" 
Your material is superior, and your effort is 
outstanding. 

I am bishop of the Boise 9th Ward 
and would like to reproduce a few copies 
for the use of families in our area who have 
drug problems. Will you grant me this per- 
mission? 


Evan L. Hendricks, 
Boise, Idaho 


[Editor's Note: We sent several copies on to 
Bishop Hendricks; if others of you would like 
extra copies, please let us know.] 


Dear Exponent II, 


Thank you for your excellent issue 
on abortion, especially the moderate and 
wise article by "Name Withheld" entitled 
"For the Lives of the Living." 


Lucybeth Rampton 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








Dear Exponent, 


Your issue on abortion was very 
moving. The collection of stories you pre- 
sented illustrates abortion’s emotional and 
ideological complexity in a way that rational 
arguments have failed to do. 

My once-comfortable, simplistic view 
that abortion is wrong and should be out- 
lawed has been replaced with a mess of 
unanswered questions and contradictory 
ideas, accompanied by a lot of sadness, 
frustration, and anger--anger at God and 
nature because it is so ridiculously easy to 
make a baby, anger at men because women 
bear the brunt of it, anger at the pop culture 
with all its promiscuity and irresponsibility, 
anger at the Church for oversimplifying the 
issue, deep sadness for the millions of 
young, unmarried women around the world 
each year who use abortion as an easy 
method of birth control, and frustration 
knowing that when society legalizes abortion 
it gives its tacit approval, while at the same 
time it has no moral standards with which to 
counter that approval. 

But even accepting, as I do now, that 
there must be a choice is no solution for the 
tragedy of being human and bearing respon- 
sibility for the lives and deaths of others. It 
is the seriousness of that responsibility that 
I wished my teenage sons to feel when I had 
them read the entire issue. 

Thank you to all those nameless 
women who took the time to write their 
stories. 


Pam Bookstaber 
Short Hills, New Jersey 


Dear Exponent IT: 


Thank you for sending the extra 
copies of the issue discussing abortion 
[Volume 15, Number 4]. My husband, who 
is state treasurer of Planned Parenthood, is 
distributing them to the state board and 
staff. 

You're doing a wonderful job, 
people! 


Adele Smith 
Ogden, Utah 
Editors: 


When I received Volume 15, Num- 
ber 4, I read it cover to cover. I found the 
articles very compelling and thought-provok- 
ing. I also agree with many of the sisters in 
the journal: Abortion is a very complex, 
confusing issue. I have been active in the 
"right-to-life" movement but recently have 
been looking deeper into the "pro-choice" 
argument and find its proponents to bea 
little more tolerant of others’ views. 

Reading these articles has only made 
me feel more compassion for the women 
who are forced into life and death decisions 
and for the children who are born into those 
situations. I had never heard of Exponent II 
before, but one thing I can say about it is, 
it’s refreshing to see other LDS sisters talk 
about things that are important. 


Kim Jackson 
Nephi, Utah 
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Dear Sisters: 


The issue of Exponent IT on abortion 
[Volume 15, Number 4] was both timely and 
thought-provoking. I read it all in one 
sitting, and it left me with a feeling of sad- 
ness for my many sisters who are suffering 
in their efforts to do right. It is difficult to 
understand why so many of them find the 
answers to the abortion problem so elusive 
and hard to come by. I can’t believe it’s 
possible that so few people in the Church 
realize its very theology gives Mormon 
women more autonomy and freedom of 
choice about how many children to have 
than any other women in the world. 

We are taught that we are actually 
spirits in mortal bodies. The spirit is eter- 
nal, having lived in a pre-existence that 
prepared it for mortal life--the next step 
upward toward eventual godhood. The 
spirit in pre-mortal life chooses where it will 
be in mortal life, often even choosing its 
own parents. Such choices are dictated by 
the knowledge of needed lessons to be 
learned. The spirit hovers near its chosen 
parents, watching as the vehicle is being 
prepared to receive it. It takes up residence 
in that vehicle either immediately before or 
immediately after the birth process. 

Note that the key word here is vehi- 
cle. The mortal body is like a car in some 
ways. It won’t run unless there is somebody 
in it to drive. Oh, the engine will run, and it 
will roll down hill on its own because it is 
such a wonderfully engineered machine, but 
it can’t accomplish anything without a 
driver. 

The natural corollary to me seems 
plain. Why then do Mormon women suffer 
so over the idea of abortion? It cannot be 
the destruction of a person. It can only be 
the destruction of a vehicle prepared for 
that person--a sad waste and tragedy but 
hardly the tragedy it might be. The waiting 
spirit can always go elsewhere or wait for 
those same parents to prepare another 
vehicle. 

As I understand the Mormon belief 
system--and if I’m wrong about any of this, 
I'll be happy to stand corrected--there will 
always be untold numbers of spirits waiting 
for mortal bodies, but one woman can do 
only so much. Surely, under a just God, she 
should not be expected to produce and care 
for more children than she wants or feels 
emotionally able to handle. Why any 
woman like "Name Withheld" would allow 
herself to be so used in this modern age to 
produce eight children in twelve years and 
then worry because she has to have one 
abortion is quite beyond me. Why any 
bishop would tell another "Name Withheld" 
that she should not have an abortion is 
easier to understand. He is simply doing his 
best to promote the Mormon belief system 
and thinks all women should buckle down 
and produce. Ladies, let’s have a quiet 
chuckle over that one. Those who promote 
the belief system are all men--American 
businessmen. They don’t have to produce 
the babies. 


Alyce S. Rohrer 
Pasadena, California 
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Dear Sisters: 


I am responding to Dana Copper 
Reay’s letter in Volume 16, Number 1, in 
which she wanted to know if there were 
other LDS women who have had similar 
experiences with patriarchal tyranny and, if 
so, what response they have received from 
Church leaders. 

I have heard horror stories of victim- 
ized women being counseled by their priest- 
hood leaders, "This is your lot in life. You 
must simply endure it." Some have even 
hinted that perhaps the woman was some- 
how responsible. Fortunately for me, at a 
time in my life when I had four young chil- 
dren at home and was facing my husband’s 
second Church court for adultery, I had a 
compassionate and understanding bishop. 
He told me that I did not have to live with 
my husband. All that was required of me 
was to forgive him. 

His advice did two things for me: 
ik It validated my feelings of being 

terribly betrayed. By saying that it 

was not expected of me to stay with 

my husband, he let me know that he 
deemed the outrage I was feeling as 
appropriate behavior, thus eliminat- 
ing for me the need to expend emo- 
tional energy defending my feelings, 
freeing me up to use that energy for 
recovery and healing. The very fact 

that this is extraordinary advice in the 

Church is unfortunate. 





ty to forgive my husband, while si- 

multaneously validating my feelings, 

he offered a focus where I might 
direct my energies. So often when 
we are feeling hurt, we become con- 
fused and have no real sense of 
direction. His was a gentle reminder 
and helped me find compassion for 
my miserable husband. 

As is so often the case, this forgive- 
ness did not happen overnight; it took years 
The first step was to resist one hateful, 
resentful thought a day and to replace it 
with a forgiving thought. The next step was 
to act out one forgiving action a day, no 
matter how small that action. This process 
continued until one day I realized that the 
seemingly unattainable forgiveness had been 
accomplished. At that point, it didn’t seem 
so important to leave. 

This saga is not over yet, I will find 
out how it turns out on the other side; how- 
ever, because of this bishop’s counsel, I have 
been able to forgive my husband and, as a 
result, he is beginning to forgive himself, 
and we are still together. 

Dana’s situation was different from 
mine. Would I have received the same 
counsel had I been physically battered rath- 
er than betrayed? I wonder. 

Like Dana, I am extremely grateful 
for Exponent II. 1 found sisterhood and 
encouragement in its pages at the very low 
point in my life. 


A Grateful Reader 
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Housekeeping as a celebration of life 
is the theme of Emma Lou Thayne’s new 
book, As for Me and My House, a collection 
of "meditations on living and loving" in 
Prose and poetry. A beautiful (jacket illus- 
tration by Dawna Barton) slim volume, it in- 
vites the reader in--to the heart and the 
home of the author, a writer, teacher, ath- 
lete, indefatigable worker in her church and 
community, and mother of five daughters. 

By her own account, Thayne has 
lived as much outside her house as in it. "It 
has become only one of the places where I 
feel at home." Her challenge has been the 
one most women face today: how to 
achieve a sense of balance and wholeness in 
a world that is doing its best to tear us 
apart. Fragmentation may result from hay- 
ing too many options. A solution for Tha- 
yne has been focus. "[I]t is critical to com- 
partmentalize. I must let whatever choice is 
up have its way with the moment. I must be 
thoroughly present for its seredipities. . . 
and then leave room for spontaneity." 

The real trouble, she admits, is that 
she likes it all, wants it all--career, family, 
time alone. She is cheerfully honest about 
the prices to be paid, the trade-offs to be 
made. She doesn’t keep house the way her 
mother did. "I like housekeeping best as a 
part-time thing." She goes about it "oblique- 
ly," regarding housework as an opportunity 
for meditation and reflection, providing a 
background to whatever she chocses to let 
matter most. People are what matter most 
to her. "It’s the people, not the jobs, that 
stay.” 

Surrounded by people she loved, 
starting graduate school, teaching, writing 
between 11:00 P.M. and 3:00 A.M. in her 
makeshift study among the storage shelves 
in the basement, Thayne realized that she 
was "busy dying," and she didn’t know why. 
It was a back Surgery to repair an old ski 
injury that imposed on her what she needed 
most: solitude. At age forty-seven from her 
hospital bed, she started a life of journal 
keeping and "found at last the reinstituting 
of that other life within me." 

For nearly seven years prior to her 
surgery, Thayne had spent Wednesdays, all 
day and often far into the night, serving on 
the general board for the YWMIA (Young 
Women’s Mutual Improvement Association 
of the LDS Church), putting in an addition- 
al thirty hours a week in preparation for 
Wednesdays. Having requested a release 
from her board Position for the surgery, 
Thayne plotted a board night for herself-- 
actually a day and a night every week that 
was truly hers to do whatever she wanted to 
do. "Sanity must come before obligation." 
Even though it has not always been conve- 
nient, she has steadfastly claimed her 
Wednesdays away for seventeen years, For 
the most part, she has enjoyed the support 
of her family in pursuing her much needed 


Housekeeping 
As a Celebration 


As for Me and My House 
by Emma Lou Thayne 


Published by Bookcraft, Salt Lake City, Utah. Price: $8.95. 


Sally Smith 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


This review was first published in Network. 
Sally is the owner of the bookstore, AWoman's Place 


time alone, but Thayne has courageously 
endured more than one guilt trip. Once she 
returned to a message that "Elaine has been 
trying all night to get you, Mother. You 
were supposed to speak to hundreds of 
people somewhere." 

Like its author, this book is funny 
and warm and sensitively atune to critical 
personal issues. It is not a piece of absent- 
minded inspirational writing. It should not 
be passed over by the non-Mormon reader. 
In the tradition of Anne Morrow Lindbergh 
and Madeleine L'Engle, Thayne’s reflections 
are driven by a spiritual energy, but in her 
writing, she approaches her religion as she 
does her housework--obliquely. 

There is a theory of feminist theol- 
Ogy that suggests that having been stripped 
of religious authority, women have made 
religious ritual out of dailiness--the daily 
routines of housekeeping. Up from bed 
after another Surgery, Thayne performs the 
ceremony of washing, blueing, starching, and 
ironing her mother’s embroidered voile 
curtains. It may not have been the author’s 
intent, but these and other ablutions 
described here seem to take on a sacred 
significance. 

Perhaps the greatest strength of this 
book is the generosity of the author in shar- 
ing with the reader in a very honest way the 
joy and pain of the transitions in her life. 
She moves from being the central figure 
in a household of eight (Thayne’s widowed 
mother lived for fifteen years in a wing built 
for her in their home) to a woman who 
knows how to feather an empty nest and 
enjoy living in it. "A strong woman creates 
a strong home that continues," she says. It 
continues because it accommodates change. 
Children leave home and experience adult 
difficulties. Friends die. Accidents and 
health problems afflict Thayne and her 
husband. The time arrives when she is left 
to put up the Christmas decorations alone, 
to open the mountain cabin without the 
usual work crew. The reader is privy to her 
ambivalent feelings upon such occasions, 
and the reader is richer for it. 

"I can endure enormous stress or 
enjoy generous contentment if I feel that 
what I am doing matters." From her moth- 
er, Thayne learned that little things matter; 
from her grandmother, that work is celebra- 
tion. Her own credo might be a repeated 
phrase in the book, "The best thing I have 
to offer anywhere is a happy person." 
Greedy for "more than can ever be in any 
given period of time," she describes her life 
as a hectic, haphazard ride on a wild horse. 
"But it is always toward home." 

I’m glad I went along for the ride. I 
enjoyed this book. I like the prose even 
better than the poetry. Thayne torments me 
with the knowledge that "the choices never 
get easier." But she almost makes me be- 
lieve that we can have it all. 
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